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OW A Modern Tuition 
Payment Program 
Meets Today's Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 


payment of fees and tuition on a monthly basis, This need 


for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a 


reflection of the fact that few parents have sufficient sav 


ings to see their children through school. 


rhe 


the field of tuition financing have produced a plan which 


Tuition Plan's 22 years of specialized experience in 


works to the best advantage of both school and parent 


Several hundred schools offer this service which is used by 


parents in all 50 states. Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with 


the school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. 


rhe school has no liability as to parent's ability to pay. 
The plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at 


any time of year 


The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 
4 years on a single contract. Parent life insurance is 
included automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all con- 
tacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good will 


for the school 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful 
part of your admissions program? We shall be pleased to 


send a complete descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TEACHING CURRICULUM 
THE CHILD PRINCIPLES 
TO READ, AND SOCIAL 


third edition TRENDS, 
by Guy L. Bond, Univer- third edition 


sity of Minnesota, and Eva ik 
Bond Wagner, Newark *y J. Minor Gwynn, Uni- 
State College versity of North Carolina 

In this re vision, the emphasis 
Emphasizing continuou ce son five major problem areas 
velopment of reading skills n curriculum planning: the 
from primary through inter . | ize of automation provisions 
mediate levels, this thorough Mac Mil lan for the atypical child; the re 
ly reorganized third edition lation between students’ in 


offers the most up-to-date ; . erest d « cul sco t 
} oOo and curricular pe a 
suggests... 


methods of reading instruc various grade levels; the 
tion. Based on current re velopment by the junior high 
search and the practical re school of its own curriculum 
quirements of a typical class ind = miscellaneous problems 
room, the authors’ direct ap (teacher shortage, crowded 
proac h issures the reader of lassrooms. and defense 
1 valuable guide toward a needs). An annotated, select 
workable reading program d bibl ography is provided 
1960, 416 pages, $5.50 1960, 695 pages, $7.50 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION, second edition 


by Harry G. Good, The Ohio State University 


A timely and informative study, this book con 
siders recent trends in education with a detailed 
liscussion of comparative and international edu 
cation and UNESCO. Two new chapters are de 
voted to effects on education of World War HI 
ind the reconstruction per od n Fast and West 
Germany, France, and England, Among the new 
features of the revised edition is a comparison 

developments in the LS.S.R and 


960. 620 pages. $6.50 
, 0120 pages, 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


by Ralph L. Pounds, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati, and James R, Bryner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, North College Hill, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 1 unique examination of the theory behind audio 


by Carlton W. H. Erickson, University of 
Connecticut 


, : mn a 
a careful analysis of American social trends and visual education as well as a practical aid for plan 
problems in which the educational implications are ning, organizing, and directing effective programs 


thoughtfully considerd 1959, 318 pages, 36 75 1959. 479 pages $6.95 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS | SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


and Irving S. Starr, University of Hartford by John Jarolimek, San Diego State College 
1 practical application of sound principles for ; 


lanced program of instruction outlining basi 


ondary teaching that ncorporates examples an 1 well ba 
vecih techn ques for planning, testing, and evalu princi les, ideas, and proce dures jor the teaching of 
iting 1959. 340 pages. $5.00 wial studies 1959, 400 pages $5.75 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York | N.Y 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


COMPETENCE IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


THOSE WHO ARE CONVINCED of the value of a knowledge 
of foreign languages for an individual's general educa 
tional development, as well as for more narrow objectives 
are no doubt expansion of offerings in 
higher and Very probably, they are 
also pleased with the growth of foreign language instruc 
tion in the elementary 


rejoicing at the 
secondary schools. 
schools during the decade 
The assiduous labor of the Modern Language 
of America in 


past 
Association 
promoting 


the teaching of foreign lan 


guages in the deserves national ad 


miration 


primary grades 

Nonetheless, one cannot help feeling that at least part 
of the widespread enthusiasm for 
Klementary Schools (FLES—an 


both as a and as a 


Foreign Languages in 


abbreviation now often 


regarded 


verb) must be 
FLES movement is not 
James B 
it is certain that educators and parents are 
FLES 
lack of 
not fully qualified teachers, and other factors may oper 


ate to the detriment of the 


used noun 
Even if the 


wildfire as Dr 


with some caution 


spreading like Conant would 


have it show 


ing greater practical interest in Premature ex 


posure for some pupils, the suitable materials 


teaching of languages, In 
such cases, antagonism to a good idea might well develop 

Assuming that the 
the most part 


possible pitfalls are eliminated for 


still exist othe: first 


known 


there 
well 


dangers, In the 
numerous educators suffer from 
Such 
cited over something new, say 
lar World LES 
carded into the curricular closet 

Should 


the primary 


place as 1S 


the malaise of faddism persons might become ex 


Education for an Interstel 


and the movement will then be dis 


language instruction continue to prevail in 


schools without hindrance, however, there 


{ remains a 
lo he 


taught over a period of many years. It is not always easy 


possible source of serious dissatisfaction 


lastingly effective, foreign languages have to be 


to secure the requisite time in the course of study. Ex 
perience with the study and teaching of foreign languages 
that the point of 
work alone 


conversation 


indicates mastery is seldom achieved 


by classroom Continued practice in reading 


and outsid of school and after schooling 
s completed is essential before one can be fully at home 
in another tongue, A break in the 
whether in or out of will 
of skill oblivescence 


stances, the 


continuity of study 


school doubtless le: to loss 


and Under such 


instruction 


general circum 


foreign language rather than the 


individual, would probably be blamed 
A suitable 


languages all the way 


remedy, it would seem, is to teach foreign 


from elementary school 
This 


mean that class time must be provided all along the way 


through 


through the graduate school does not necessarily 


But provision should be made for curricular and extra 


curricular experience and the learner should be motivated 


to use his linguistic skills at any opportunity 
Cumulative with the 


foreign language is the 


necessarv condition for lifelong competence 


Wittiam W 


contact 


BRICKMAN 





THE NEXT ISSUE OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
will appear September 24 to launch the academic year 


1960-61. In accordance with our policy journal 


isnot published during July and August 
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FIGURES ON COLLEGE COSTS 


Ine 1.940 CoLLeces AND UNiverstrips in the U.S. are 


receiving increased financial support, are spending more 
extending their hold 
announced March 9% 
from its biennial 
finances of higher education institutions 


Derthick 


and are 
Education 
otals 


for educational 
ings, the U.S. Office of 
in releasing advance 
(1957-58) of the 
U.S. Commissioner of 
that and universities for 
day-to-day ao, from $3.500,000,000 in 
1955-56 to $4,500,000, 000 in 1957-58 


activities 
survey 
Lawrence G 


Education 


said expenditures by colleges 


activities rose 


Expenditures for additions to plant totalled $686,000,000 
in 1955-56 and $1,100,000,000 in 1957-58, To 
levels of expenditure for 
$130,000 000 in 1955-56 


reach these 
institutions transferred 


1957-58 


plant 


and $171,000,000 in from 


urrent operating funds 

Altogether, over $3,600,000,000 was spent for education 
included in the sur 
1955-56 level 


il purposes at the 1,940 institutions 


vey. This figure is above the 


ibout Oe, 
The institutions expended $734,000,000 for organized re 
1957-58, 45° above the level of 1955-56 


almost 75° of the $734,000,000 expended was 


search during 
However / 
paid by the Federal government 

Other 


fellowships, scholarships, other forms of student aid 


items of expense reported in the study were 
and 


maintenance of dormitories and student dining halls 

While expenditures were increasing, value of plant and 
endowment rose 25! $12,700,000,000 to just under 
$16,000,000,000, Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the 
institutions valued at more than $11,000,000,000° in 
1958 compared with over $8.900.000.000 in 1956 
600,000,000 — in 


from 


wert 
Endow 
}O58 


ment funds totalled $4 and 


$3,700, 000 000 in 1956 


ove! 


During these ? the increase in student enrollment 


was nearly and the per capita income of the nation 


rose nearly 10° 


Ihe colleges and universities obtained almost one-third 
of their 
propriations and one-fourth from tuition payments, The 
from the Federal 


local governments 


income for educational purposes from state ap 


remainder came government, privat 


gifts and other miscellaneous sources 


figures are for and controlled 
institutions combined 


I hese publicly privately 


GIFTS TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(stb 1S MADI 
eight 
1958.59 


to a representative group of 42 private and 
higher in 


single ex 


colleges and 


public 


than in any 


universities 
1920 


were 


year since with the 
mace 
fund 


mack 


continuing study 
New York City 


managers. [The distribution 


according to a 


Jones Co. of 


ception of 1956-57 
by the John Price 
raising consultants and 
in 1956-57 by the Ford 
that Excluding the 
figures were the 
of the 


bulge 


1058-59 


Foundation accounts for the 
Ford 


reported in the 


veal contributions, the 


highest 9-vear history 


study 
Since the 
institutions have 


1920-21, the 50 
total of $8.208.836.000 in pri 
half 


re college s 


inception of the survey in 
received a 
$1,.609.584,000_ or 
1950-51. In 


received in 


with more than 


1958-59, the 


Vale support 


being donated since 


and universities gifts bequests foundation 


and business 


24°" over last vear’s $248,658,000, but 


grants gifts $254,738,.000, an increase of 


a decrease of 6.6°; 
1956 


high of $272,754,000 re 
Foundation 


all-time ceived in 
Ford 


aggregating $52,775,000 


from the 


57, when the made one-time payments 


40.6 ot he 


24.86 


g 
Gifts from individuals accounted for 
total; bequests, 25° 


11.6! 


the universities st 


foundation and busi 


grants 
ness gilts 
received in excess of 
Harvard 
$16.497 000 
wnell, SI147 


STO.855.000 


Fight ol idied 
$10,000,000 in 
Stanford 
$15,052,000 al S13.685.000- 


ad Cl 


1958-59 as follows S38 186.000 


16.961 000: ¢ Princeton 


Penn 


olumbia 
2 O00 
svivania, $10,970.00 
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SUPPORT FOR SIT-IN STUDENTS 


On Aprit |. students at Pomona College Claremont 
Calif.) sent a $250 check and a telegram of support to 
Fisk University students who had gone before a grand 
jury in Nashville enn on charges of conspiracy to 
obstruct commerce Iwo Pomona College girls, white ex 
change students at the Negro university, were among the 
80 Fisk students who took part in the recent sit-in strike 
at Nashville lunch counters, The check was sent by the 
Pomona Associated Students Executive Board to the 
Nashville Christian Leadership Conference The money 
is to be used to pay bond fees, fines, court costs, and ina 
campaign for the Negro vote Ihe telegram read as 


follows 


We wish to commend your nonviolent protest against 
social inequality in Nashville. We urge that vou sustain 
its character of passive resistance, We join with you in 
protesting the policy ind courtroom dispensation of 


yustice in vour cas 

At the same time, the Pomona students declined to 
demonstrate on the local campus, Pres, Robert Kennan 
of the student body urged students to act in a wise and 
rational manner in lending their support to the Nashville 


protest I am opposed to sit up sit-down or sit sicle 


ways movements here designed to attract publicity he 


1 
Sali 


The white students were put in jail along with 78 
other Fisk students, Feb. 27, when they would not leave 
lunch counter seats after the management refused service 
to Negroes. The students, fined $50 in the Nashville 
courts, charged that the trial’s outcome was prejudged 
and that the proceedings were irrationally and unfairly 


conducted 


A HAPPY COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


[THE OPENING PARAGRAPHS Of Pres. Raymond Glenn 
Gettell’s report for 1957-59 to the board of trustees of 
Mount Holvoke College are as tollows 


In the annals of American higher education, the years 
1957-1959 may become known as the Era of Disenchant 
ment for College Presidents An epidemic of resignations 
has shaken the academic world. Many presidents who 
were highly regarded as effective and successful in their 
jobs have decided, far short of the normal expiration of 
their terms of ofhce, that they had had enough Specula 
tion has arisen as to whether the task of administering 
a college is too arduous for one person, too frustrating 
too little rewarding, or too concentrated on the mundane 
problems of fund-raising to be of interest to anvone who 
cherishes the values of learning 

Mount Holyoke College, from its earliest beginnings as 
pioneer in the higher education of pou has been, if 


not unique it least different from ost other colleges 


and its new president is proud to comtinue in that tradi 


tion. This is the report of a happy mn, He loves his job 
ind, trustees willing, proposes to stay with it until the 
inexorable Passage of time dictates his retirement I his 
happiness is founded on neither stayy-eyed enthusiasm 
nor passive contentment It stems fiom the conviction 
that a college presidency today is age of the most de 
manding, but one of the most worthw®@ile, tasks that any 
me can undertake As much as an other calling 


he Ips to shape even to insure the futur 


LEARNING ENGLISH RAPIDLY IN SIERRA LEONE 


UNESCO—Youncstrers in villages in Sierra Leone are 
learning to speak English within six months with the 
help of methods introduced bv local educational authori 
ties and a veteran New /ealand educator, Alan Goodwin 


of Auckland 


My Coodwit has just completed i four-vear lU nes 


mission to this West African country. Since 1946 he had 


served as inspector of Maori schools 
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VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR® 


INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
Opaque projector made. In social studies 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng 
lish, correct themes before the entire class 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom 


x The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a Beseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infor- 
mation on what it will do for you 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


eaeeeeeseoesooesoeosop 3 


“ 
Charles Beseier Company ‘qhe = 
223 So. 18th Street w 4 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Send me compiete information on the Beseler 
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VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENC 
Have a Beseler A-V Consultant c 
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| Coming in June 


THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 

THIS BOOK is a 


manent 


comprehensive, timely yet per 


source of information on the history, current 


situation, and possible future of segregated education 
U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Becauss 

of content F ) 
available for the teacher 


in the 
of the scope 
reference 
and the general reader who are 


alone, it is a ost useful 


now the student 
interested in a broad 


understanding of segregation and desegregation 


THE EDITORS 


pects of 


ofter a cross-section of various as 
segregated education. By 
riences and research of educators and gov 
officials——nationally, internationally, and 

the editors also provide 
many-sided 
and 
based primarily 


tapping the expe 
ernment 
interracially 
a necessary perspective an 
views of the past and present policies 


practices concerning segregation. The book is 
featured 
y, May 7 and 


incorporated in 


contents completely up to 


upon data that the editors 
School and Societ 


In spec ial issues of é 
21, and additional 1 
the volume to bring the 


date 


aterial has been 


CONTENTS— Preface: Introduction 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools 
Southern Attitudes Racial Integration: The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction n Higher 
Education in the South District 
of Columbia: A Develops Exclusive 
State Control Over Public PART II, Tui 
INTERNATIONAL SCENI Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
f Contributors 


Cloth, $3.25 (Probable Price) 
Paperback, $2.25 


About 180 pages 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 


PART I, Tut 


Toward 


Desegregation 
Desegregation in the 
ental Pr 
Education 


Segregated 


CESS 























With 
need 
failed 
because of 
led Mr 


teaching 


Leone usually 
Many of them 
secondary schools 
language, [his 
direct” method of 


formal methods, children in Sierra 


two vears to learn to spe ak English 


their entrance examinations for 
their 


C,oodwin to 


limited knowledge of the 


introduce the 


English, using games, stories, nursery rhymes 


and, most important of all 
With 


tested at the five 


topics centered around famil 


iar, everyday objects Sierra Leone educators, these 


methods were teacher training colleges 


and at 40 selected primary schools 
After a 


needed 


teachers in many 

their five 
a speaking knowl 
experiment, M1 
25,000 miles on 
gave 

was 


running-in period of a yvear 


schools only six months to give vear-old 


pupils a vocabulary of 450 words and 
English, During the 


rounds of 


edge of Goodwin 


made the schools (he covered 


mission) and also 
The end result 


a svilabus for teaching English in Sierra Leone 


back-country roads during his 


nightly talks to teachers on the radio 


A SECOND SCHOOL SURVEY IN THE U.S.S.R. 


For Ht 
American 
Russian 


whose 


SECOND TIME in 
will 
education 
work 1s of an 
fie ld 


trip Is lo 


two years, a sizeable group of 
Soviet Union to 
About 50 college professors and 
international character will 
Aug. 13-Sept. 17, 1960, The 
view introduced as a 
SSR 
1958, 71 college professors flew to the Soviet 
a first-hand 


educators travel to the 
study 
others 
take part in the 
purpose of the 


result of recent 


study 
changes 
educational reforms in the t 
In August 
Union for 


study of the country’s educational 


system. This August, educational programs in seven Soviet 
will be studied by the 


Alma Ata 
and Kharkov 


Ihe forthcoming 


cities group 


Samarkand 


Visits are planned to 
Moscow lashkent, Stalinabad 
Libilisi 
trip, like the 1958, is 
Comparative 


one in being 

Education Society, Co 
international education of 
national education fraternity. In charge 
Gerald H. Read treasure! 


Society, and professor of educa 


sponsored by the 
sponsor 1s the commission on 
Phi Delta Kappa 
of arrangements is 
Comparative Education 
Kent State t 


secretary 


tion niversity 


NEW UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION AT WHARTON SCHOOL 


Wharton School of 
Pennsylvania 


Finance and 
has approved, in 


THe racunty of the 
Commerce, | 
principle 
curriculum for undergraduate business education 
ing to Dean Willis J. Winn, the 
by the school’s curriculum 


niversity of 
school's 
Accord 
revision was proposed 
after its study 
recommendations 


a proposal for a major revision of the 


committee two 
made 
Pennsylvania's five 


which now is nearing completion 


vears ago following a number of 


during the course of the University of 


vear educational survey 


The committee's proposal recognizes that the nature 
changed 
School pio 
American 
Winn 
organization 
greatly 
Recent 
years have seen impressive shifts in the locus of political 
but 


of business 


the davs 


and requirements leadership have 
Wharton 


patte rn of 


radically from when the 


neered in establishing the present 


undergraduate education in’ business, D1 stated 


Ihe transfer of control of business from 


owner-managers to professional managers has 


changed the careers of business school graduates 


ind economic only from nation to nation 


employers and 


powel not 


also as between owners and managers 


workers, sellers and buyers, business and government 


It is clear that technical competence is not enough for 
effective leadership We 


specialization on the 


business must move toward less 


achieve a 
with the larger responsibili 


undergraduate level to 


broader base commensurate 


ties for which our graduates must be prepared 
It is proposed to meet these new responsibilities with 


a curriculum in which general education will be em 


phasized to a far greater degree than at present 


New and improved course materials are being developed 


School and Society 





by the 


Wharton faculty in conjunction with faculty mem 
College of Arts and 


will be presented later to the entire faculty of the 


bers of the university s Sciences 


I hese 
Wharton School for final approval 


VISITING FOREIGN SCIENTISTS 
FOR ENGINEERING COLLEGES 


ENcineerS Jotnr Councm. will undertake a “visiting 


foreign scientist program in engineering in 1960) to 


broaden the scientific perspective of faculties and grad 


uate students in engineering through interchange of sci 


entific knowledge and research concepts with prominent 


which will be directed 


possible by a grant of $25,000 


ign scientists. Ihe 
by John S 


program 
Koss Is mack 
National Science 


from the Foundation 


grant and the 
EJC, said that 
gram is planned primarily to aid departments of engineer 
Ph.D 


attention will also be given 


In announcing the 


program, Enoch R 


Needles president of although this pro 


ing with programs amd active research activities 


when possible to the needs 


and desires of institutions whose developing programs of 


teaching and research could be given strong impetus by 


such visits. The invited foreign scientists will also be 


4 cnginecring , 


given an opportunity to visit appropriate 


ciety meetings and non-universitv research organizations 


The visiting scientists will be chosen by the appropriate 


engineering society in five specialty areas to assure that 


outstanding research-minded 


1 


creative scientists are in 


to participate 


HONORS PROGRAM AT CLARKSON TECH 
We Art 
that they are capable of advanced work 
Kenneth A. Nourse 


College of Technology 


who demonstrate 
With this in 
director of 
Potsdam, N, Y out 
Program to be 


GOING tO CHALLENGI men 


troduction admissions 
Clarkson 


lined plans for thee Honors initiated in 


the fall of 1960. The 


vanced liberal 


program, an extension of the ad 
started in 


Faculty 


freshman studies class that 
the fall of 1959 


Councal 


was approved recently by the 
Under the new freshmen will be 
selected for advanced honors sections on the basis of high 
their 


school, and College 


program incoming 


school achievement rank in class, recommendations 


from the high Board examinations 


The results of any advanced placement testing or achieve 


} 


ment in advanced secondary school classes also will be 


considered 
Ihe Honors 


rape of the 


Program probably will include the top 
freshman class with about 25 men in each of 
for the 


notified by June | of the vear in which they plan 


two sections. Applicants selected honors sections 
will be 
to enroll 

Ihe honors sections will have as a goal the 


work in half the 


comple tion 
After 


subjects in more depth 


of a full semester's usual time 


this, the sections will go over the 


rather than move on to advanced work The students 


probably will take the same examinations as the regular 


sections 


Chemistry mathematics 


ind liberal studies courses will be 


physics engineering graphics 
affected by the Honors 
Students in the honors sect attend the 


Program ions wi 


regular chemistry and physics lectures, but recita 
tion periods will be altered. The 
for the first four 


felt that the regular 


honors sections will run 
After that, it is 


courses will offer 


semesters at Clarkson 
junior and SEeTHIOT 
sufficient challenge to the students 


NEW TREND IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


INTERNSHIPS” and “residencies” in engineering educa 


tion are not far off because of the increasing complexity 
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William G chairman 


electrical engineering, University of 


of the subject, said Dow depart 
Michigan 
Speaking to the Northeastern Michigan section, American 
Electrical Prof. Dow stated that 

! 


years have produced so much new 


ment of 
Institute of Engineers 
the last 2 protes 


sionally valuable scientific knowledge that graduate level 


instruction is increasingly important 
New and 
changes In enginecring education to prepare men for pal 
both the 
We have to teach peopl now the physics 


striking changes of recent years” require 


licipation in professional and scientific aspects 


of engineering 


of new devices such as transistors and thermoelectric en 


ergy conversion devices, microwave electron tubes plasma 
jets operating at extreme temperature and ceramics hav 
ng important magnetic properties We must reorient our 
teaching of energy conversion to include an emphasis on 
feedback control, as used for automation in manufactur 


ing, and for control and guidance of aircraft, missiles and 


vehicles. We 


cepts of self-adaptive control systems which can learn by 


space must introduce students to the con 
experience and which use complex digital computers in 
the feedback links 


not only electric utilities and telephone 


The concepts of systems must incluck 
systems but also 


navigation worldwic radio communication net 


works, perhaps using satellites as relay stations; defense 


DEW 


Warning) line; and automation systems in manufacturing 


systems using radar, such as the Distance Early 


plants 
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The Dean as Humanist?’ 


By FREDERIC W. NESS 


Academic Vice-President and Dean 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Acapvemic DEANS are instinctively on the defen- 
sive. Most of them start out as teachers, burning 
for lives of scholarship and service. Then, by 
some grotesque switch of fate, they discover 
themselves immured in a nine-to-five cell, suf 
fering the guilt of betrayal and noting for the 
first time the Dantesque inscription over the 
doorpost: Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate. 

he dean, however, who wakes up one morn- 


ing in the swivel seat, where he spends so many 
penitent daylight hours, to discover himself in- 


stalled in an endowed chair of humanities ex- 
periences a sense of remorse so exquisite that he 
is the object of pity even from fellow deans 
men who, by definition, have long since abjured 
such tender emotions. In fact, one of my deanish 
friends whispered to me recently, “Does this 
mean you have been kicked upstairs?” He could 
conceive of no straightforward reason why a 
dean should be honored with a chair of human- 
ities. Nor, for that matter, can I. 

There is a solemn convention about chairing 
ceremonies, dating back over the centuries, which 
requires the incumbent to speak learnedly about 
his discipline and then close with a_ highly 
charged apologia pro vita sua explaining why 
everyone else in the field is wrong and he ts 
right. Since deans, if anything, are conventional 
ists, | am bound to this format. 

Before beginning, however, | 
brief excerpt from Ten Hoor’s recent article in 
Liberal Education: 


must quote a 


The general public assumes that because a man is 
made president or dean, this is an indication that he is a 
‘deep thinker” on educational problems, Sometimes the 
president or dean agrees with this assumption; it is more 
or less natural to do so... . Now I do not mean to assert 
that a president or a dean may not actually be a “deep 
thinker” on the subject of education as such. But this 1s 
not necessarily so. Even when it the faculty is cer 
tain to be reluctant to acknowledge it, for they are in 
clined to look upon it as against nature 


Is SO 


Because I am inclined to with these 
sentiments, I have chosen to deal with the sub- 
ject of “The Dean as Humanist?” Note the ques- 


There is indeed a very real doubt as 


agree 


tion mark. 
to whether 
are at all compatible. 

Most of us, when we think about the human- 
ities, are clearet what they are not than 
what they are. Specifically, they are not the so- 
cial sciences and they are not the physical sci- 


the two terms, dean and humanist, 


about 


ences. They comprise, in the usual liberal curric 
ulum, the third slice of the academic pie. If, 
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however, anyone thinks that the professor of 
humanities is ipso facto conversant with every- 
thing that is not a physical or social science, he is 
in for some academic disenchantment. More 
over, if anyone thinks that the study of human 
ities produces humanitarians, he should consult 
with any undergraduate now on academic pro 
bation. As for breadth of vision or liberalization 
of thought, the specialist in the humanities pur 
suing like Browning's Grammarian “the doctrine 
De" is moving in no larger an 
than the 


of the enclitic 
intellectual circumference 
clocking the wiggles of a newt 

In short, the humanities, academically speak 


zoologist 


ing, are simply one phase of the total curriculum. 
Despite the many false claims made in their be 
half, they cannot provide an answer to the total 
man anymore than can the physical sciences or 
the But since claims are 
more often made in the name 
than “humanities,” the time probably has come 
to offer a new term. Humanism is defined as the 
study of the humanities or, more often, as “polite 
learning.” For the most part, though, it has re 
Thus, when the neo-clas 


these 
of “humanism” 


social sciences 


mained man-centered. 
sicist Alexander Pope in the 18th century wrote, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” he was 
uttering an essentially humanistic doctrine. 

One of the difficulties with humanism—with 
the study of the humanities, in general—is that it 
tends to get off the track. It was born in a spirit 
resurgences over the 
this characte 


of reaction. In its several 
centuries, it always retained 
istic of reaction. Irving Babbitt, founder of the 
school of neo-humanism which I came in 
contact in the early °30’s under the brother of 
Paul Elmer More and the tutelage of his sophis 
ticated disciple Robert Shaffer, wrote in 1908, 
“The humanities defended today 
against the encroachments of physical science as 
the 


has 


with 


need to be 


they once needed to be against encroach 
ments of theology.” 

The trouble with all such defenses is that they 
lead to extremes. Thus, the study of the human 
ities tends to esoteric. For example, 
Henry S. Dyer of the Educational Testing Sei 
vice provides a kind of institutional definition 
when he characterizes measurable knowledge of 
“Familiarity with basic terms 


sensitivity to form 


become 


the humanities as 
in literature, music, and art, 
and technique, and comprehension of complex 
meanings and interrelationships in specific works 


* From an address at Dickinson College on the occasion 
of the installation of the first W. W. Edel 
Humanities, November, 1959 
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of literature.”” Where, one might ask, is the 
proper study of mankind in all this? 

Even when the emphasis of humanism is upon 
man rather than upon man’s art for art’s sake, 
it has a natural inclination toward exclusiveness 
It is not so much interested in [homme 


of a Rousseau as in //] Cortegiano of a Baldassare 


naturel 


Castiglione. In other words, the proponents of 
the humanities have tended either to withdraw 
formalism or to 
flicking 


into ivory towers of esoterk 


parade on peacock walks gracefully 
specks of dust from their fine lace cutts 
There is, however, a new humanism now be 
ginning to materialize in the intellectual circles 
of America—in fact, throughout the Western 
a humanism which is seeking to protect 


itself not so much against the physical sciences 


world 


or the social sciences as against the built-in ob 


solescence of humanism itself. I offer three bits 
of evidence of this rebirth 

In his provocative essay entitled “The Misbe 
havioral Sciences,” Jacques Jarzun sets realistic 
limits upon the humanistic context: “The hu 
manities will not the and 
were never meant to cure individual troubles... . 
Nor 


or psychiatry; they will not heal diseased minds 


rout world of evils 


are the humanities a substitute for medicine 


or broken hearts, anymore than they will foster 
political democracy or settle any national dis 
putes. 

Howard Mumford recent “American 
Humanism” stated: “Humanism implies an as 
sumption about man. It implies that every hu 
man being by the mere fact of his existence has 
dignity, that this dignity begins at birth, that 
the possession of this dignity, even if dimly real 
the the 
continuum of his life, and that to strip him of 


Jones’ 


ized by possessor, is, Ol ought to be, 
this dignity is to degrade him in so outrageous 
a way that we call the degradation inhumane. 

Modes of expressing the dignity of man con 
stitute the substance of humanism.” 

And third, from the reports of the fifth annual 
assembly of the International Council for Philos 
ophy and Humanistic Studies (1959), there is 
evidence that the humanist is now seeking ways 
of peaceful coexistence with the physical and 
social scientist toward the successful amalgama 
tion of man’s rapidly unfolding knowledge of 
man. Thus, Gustave Reece, the musicologist, ad- 
monished his fellow humanists at the Michigan 
meeting that they should feel no alarm at living 
in a world in which science is in the foreground. 
After all, they have been living for years in the 
world of industry. “It should be at least as easy,” 


he said “to coexist with scientists as with tired 


business men 
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Let me return, finally, to the administrator, 
the former teacher of freshman English and 
Shakespeare, the erstwhile explicator of literary 
criticism, now transmuted into a college dean. 
Robert Graves might well have had his ilk in 
in the 


“Estab 


mind in the little poem which appeared 
October, 1959, Atlantic under the title, 


lished Lovers.” Note this third stanza 
Observe him well, the scarlet robed academician 

Stalled with his peers, an Order on his breast 

And (who could doubt it?) free 

Of such despairs and voices as attended 

His visits to that grotto below sea 

Where once he served a glare-eyed Demoness 

And swore her his unswerving verity 


For the humanist teacher-turned-dean 
certain choices which are generally irreversible 
and irrevocable. like to think of him 
self as a teacher, but this is a form of pleasant 


makes 
He may 


self-deception. Nor is it any less a deception if he 


teaches a course now and again. However he 


wishes to conceive of himself, his certain choices 
inevitably make him different. Some of them are 


conscious choices and obvious ones; others are 
as subtle as sea-change, so gradual that he 


be unaware of their implications for months, 


may 


perhaps years. I shall review only a few of them. 

First, the 
generalist, reversing the natural bent of the col 
The life of 
scholarship becomes an Holy Grail 
which, if ever clutched again, will probably be 
by the feeble fingers of retirement. As a general 


humanist-turned-dean becomes a 
lege teacher towards specialization 
illusive 


ist, he must transcend the boundaries of his own 


subject field and develop a sympathy for, if not 


an understanding of, the objectives and aspira 
curriculum. So elas 


tions of the total academic 
ticized, it is questionable that he can ever return 
to his original dimension 

Second, he necessarily becomes a compromise? 
Although the successful administrator never will 
yield his few basic principles, a substantial por- 
tion of his working day is spent in an effort to 
balance antithetical finds, for ex 
ample, when he is invited out to dinner that his 


forces. He 


chair is usually placed at the table leg because 
he is the only guest exercised in straddling issues 
The teacher and scholar enjoy the luxury of 
pursuing truth to its logical conclusion. The ad 
ministrator daily suffers the agonies of inching 
along tortuous pathways through relativistic 
jungles. 

Third, he tends to lose his identity and to be- 
come instead a kind of symbol of an institution. 
\ blurred symbol at that, for an academic in- 
stitution Is a comple x of many meanings, a com 
Thus, the 


be sure which mask the 


pound of many simples casual ob 


server never can dean 


is Wearing al any one time 





However much he may deplore it, the dean 


inevitably becomes more of a conformist than 
his colleague in the classroom. He follows tradi 
tion until he becomes one. He is a public figure, 
often at untold sacrifice to his private life. If 1 
were to sentimentalize, 
a crowd 
“official 


is in 


is the lonely man ever in the midst of 
Although 
visionary” of 
fact 


his feet on the desk and raise his eyes to the stars. 


sometimes described as the 
the institution he serves, he 


usually too hobbled by details ever to put 
Finally, as the “big stick,” the campus “hatchet 


man,” the enforcer of rules, he may well find 
that he has mislaid his essential humanity. 

Po adapt an observation once made by John 
Erskine, “A college dean is like a small 
walking a high picket fence—thrilled, but in con 
stant danger of being impaled.” Thus, the ques 
tion mark in my title, “The Human 


ist?’’ Can he in truth, even if he has been thoi 


boy 


Dean as 


oughly schooled in the humanities, reconcile 


these concomitants of office with the essential 


goals of humanism? 

Phis, of course, is the typical leading question 
to which we expect an answer in the affirmative 
Fo the contrary, my answer must be a qualified 
ho 

The at best a vicarious 


dean as humanist is 


I could point out that he 


humanist. At the same time, if he is to be a 


moderately successful dean, he must perforce be 
and a vicarious social sci 


a vicarious scientist 


entist. His only salvation from a schizophrenic 


dissolution is to adhere to a unifying belief in 
the power and pertectability of the human in 
tellect. 

This 


the contusion of his 


creed. In 
this 
well 


must be his faith, his single 


multivalent universe, 


must be his sun, his source of light, the 
spring of his strength, his personal “Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty.” 

an attribute of the ani 
God. 
It is the singular characteristic of man. It is also 


humanism. 


gut intelligence is not 


mal; nor is it, essentially, an attribute of 
form ol 
Therefore, to the that the 


identifies himself with this unifying 


the focus of the highest 


extent academic ad 
ministrator 
principle, to that limited extent he perhaps may 
lay claim—an uneasy claim—to a chair of hu 
manities. 

In his poem, “Kittvhawk,” Robert Frost offers 
a superb definition of humanism and at the 
humanist 


time nostrum for the 


turned-dean: 


same a potent 


gut while meditating 
What we can't or can 
Let's keep starring man 


In the 


roval role 
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Higher Education Is 


a Publie Obligation 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


University of Michigan 


, 
. DUCATION, including college and university 
Although 


especially pri 


education, is a public responsibility 


private educational institutions 


OT 


incl 


vate colleges and universities, are given 


the lightest of surveillance by the stat 


allowed practically complet iutonomy in 


management of their fiscal and academic attain 


their existence is at the suflerance of 


and they are required to meet at least nominal 


standards maintained by the states. Governments 


Federal 


exist, but also actively enc 


(state and not only permit them ) 


ourage and assist them 
by tax excmptlons and numerous other means 
All this is on the that they 


mublhi 


theory perform a 


function which otherwise would have to 


be performed at public expense by the use of 
tax funds 

Our governments do not set out to monopoliz 
make of it a 


the function of education or to 


monolithic public service. Instead, they 


private effort to operat same 


Thus 


MaNTNUIMN 


as a partner in the 


enterprise we maintain a pluralistic sys 


tem, with freedom of choice for 


teachers, students, ind finan 


Phat 


and richness and viability 


founders, parents 


clal benefactors this makes for strength 


scarcely surprises an 
One 


Higher 


cause society as a whole ts its prin ipal beneficiary 


If it is true, as sometimes argued 


education is a public obligation b 


many angle 


that the college graduate stands to gain $100,000 


or more of lifetime earnings by reason of his col 


education, then in the course of his caree1 


lege 


he will amply repay the cost of his higher school] 


higher-bracket income taxes 


Besides, the highe 


ing in the form of 
additional earnings 
tend to make 


make 


on these 


income will him more able and 


more inclined to ifts to institutions of 


his ( hoice 
Ot ¢ 


ents to the 


ity to develop his 
I 


murse, own tal 


opumum level sets squarely upon 


each individual, and to say that education is a 


public function does not relieve him of that 


motive 
t! 


From him must come the consuming 


from society should come the i 


For 


t 


1 
college this means 


commuting distance of then 


provision ol 


many persons in the earliel 


Opp eUunIty 


ears ot iccessibility within 


homes; and fo 


many it means the maintenance free 


or low tees This IS Wr\ the local public 


community is undergoing 


college ol 


tremendous expansion ind whi p greal 
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many state umiversities and colleges have 


ke pt 


their fees at modest levels 
Partly 


all college 


about 60! ol 


because of these reasons } 
students in the U.S 
and 40°) in 


will 


are now in pub 
The 


to shift 


lic institutions private ones 


is shilting and continue 


but this does not at all imply that private institu 


bal iia: 


will become any less numerous, or any 


Lions 


smaller, or have any fewer students or less finan 


cial support than they have today. In fact, the 


total of private gifts is steadily increasing, and 


private colleges may reasonably 


i 


expect to 


sce their incomes grow, their students become 


somewhat more numerous, and their 


physical 


facilities expand a little. But this will take place 


it a rather restrained pace, and only to a very 


minor extent will it COpt with what half a de 
o was aptly and widely named “the tidal 


of students” in the 1960's. There are few 


be en 
lege 


and in sev 


among the 50 states in which it has not 
numbers of « 
doubled by 1970: 
Nevada, 


to believe 


estimate dl that the 
| 


students will be 


eral, such as California Arizona, and 


Florida there 1s goo reason the \ 


will be tripled 
The bulk of the 
institutions—lrom 


SC PLOT 


job will fall on the publi 


junior college to graduate 
students in 
10°, 
There 


privat col 


incl the proportion of all 


privat colleges may decline from today's 


o perhaps 20! This will be no calamity 


I 


greater opportunity for the 


be more selective and to continue theil 


ot making the 


more diversified 


I his 


national picture of higher 


ition than it would be 


without them 


role always will be Im po! 
tant 


kdu 


college-age 


The t's Commission on Higher 


cation found that half of the 


population of the U.S. was intellectually 


| 
ible of deriving substantial benefit from at 

education and that one-third 
age group could complete 


ie college-age people of 1970 are already en 


with success youngel 


in the second and third yl ides of the « 
The 


iCCUTACY 


total numbers can be 
Why 
half of 


them, 


mentary schools 


estimated with must we provide 


f college for them and four 


third of sus advanced grad 


, 
I 

‘ f » ; | 1, ti ' | 
late ana prolessiona education tor unprecedent 


Why \ he 
| 


md Choose miy wi the 


| numbers? more s lective 


money to 





pay high fees, plus those who are in the upper 


three per cent or five per cent in intellectual 


capacity as measured by tests? 

We shall follow no such short-sighted restric- 
tive policies because they primarily are in con- 
flict with deeply felt and widespread aspirations 
of nearly all Americans. These questions will 
not be decided by educators or by politicians, 
or by bankers or by orthodox economists of 19th 
The wants of the 
women will No 
more than “Il want my 
better job than I have had,” and “I want my 
girl to have a higher station in life than I have 
known.” Are these yearnings narrowly selfish, 
attention? Not 
a strong vein of sell 
the 
made by millions of parents to keep their chil 


century vintage. masses ol 


men and decide. sentiment is 


common boy to have a 


unreasonable, and unworthy of 


necessarily. ‘They contain 


renunciation, as witness financial sacrifices 


dren in college—the mothers who do the weekly 
laundry that comes from college by parcel post 
and the fathers who deny themselves necessities, 
to provide money for college expenses. 

Is it possible that every reasonably competent 
boy can expect to have a_ bette job than his 
father had? 
but, by and large, in almost all cases it is not 
The breathtaking 


advances in technology that follow one anothe1 


Not literally in every case, of course, 


only possible but probable. 


cause an upgrading of all jobs, from highest to 
lowest. There the un 
skilled and the 
skilled worker, the technician, the middle-grade 
subprotessional or semiprofessional, and on up 


is less and less need for 


more and more demand _ for 


through the ranks of operating engineers and 
other professionals to the topmost levels of de- 
sign engineers and creative scientists in all fields. 


These 
compare them with the recently published paper 


facts need no documentation, but let us 


of an assistant secretary of labor in the current, 

national administration who, look- 
1960's, said, > I here 
the level of training and educational require 


CONSCTVALLVE 
ing at the will be a rise in 
ments of jobs all across the board,” and “pro 
fessional workers will be by far the fastest grow- 
He 


Technicians who work with 


ing of all the major occupational groups.” 


went on to say that 
and give technical support to engineers and sci 


entists will also be very much in demand. Em 


ployment in these technician occupations has 


shot upward during the past two decades.” 


Further, “Che emphasis on a college education 
government 


and will probably become stronger in the fu- 


is strong in modern business and 


ture, in view of the steadily increasing body of 
knowledge and skill required for many fields of 


work.” Finally, ‘““To insure that college facilities 
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and staff are expanded as required to meet pel 
sonnel needs in different fields is a goal of high 
est priority from the viewpoint both of our na 
tional strength and of the life Opportunities ol 
millions of young men and women 

There is no question as to whether we shall 
education for relatively 


provide high-quality 


small numbers of the best brains or whether we 
shall afford appropriate types of education fon 
larger and larger numbers of competent young 
persons who are not rated in the topmost in 
tellectual strata. We shall do both. We 


do less if we are to maintain leadership in the 


cannot 


Space Age. In 1900, four per cent of the college 
age population were attending college. By 1960, 
the percentage has moved up to well above 30 
It will move on up to 40 and 50 before it levels 
off. Long ago have we left behind us the concept 
of higher education as a narrow ladder for a 
stringently selected few, destined only for a hand 
ful of 


1cine, 


“prestige professions,” chielly law, med 


Now 


scores—even hundreds—ol occupations im which 


and theology there are literally 


some college training is either a prerequisite on 


a decided advantage. Higher education in Ame) 


ica is becoming a vast and varied system, with 


courses of study varying from a few weeks to 


eight or 10 years in duration and of types and 


levels suited to different intellectual qualities 


and aptitudes as well as diverse occupational] 


choices. There are honorable exits at the end ol 


two years, four years, five years, and at interme 


diate those who wish to terminate 


their formal schooling early 


points for 


Since the educated person is a better producet 
and a better consumer, the increase in produc 
adds thar 
to recoup the 


and in buying more 


the 


tivity powel 
national 
Annual 
higher education in 1959-60 will — be 
$4,000,000,000. The additional $4,000,000,000 


year that will be needed from public sources by 


enough to income 


cost of education operating cost ol 


about 


1970 could be supplied from the Federal gov 
if as little 
rent Federal budgets were diverted to!the states 
for that purpose. The 50 
more than double their appropriations for high 
My studies show that they 
about $1,250,000,000 a 


ernment alone as five per cent of cu 


states themselves can 
er education by 1970 
now are appropriating 
year and that the increase during the past two 
Mere 


five 


years has been at the rate of about 20°7. 


ly maintaining this rate of increase for 


bienniums would bring the annual total to more 


than twice what it is now. Study of state revenue 


systems shows there is much room for improve 


1959 


Nov 


N. Brown, Higher Educatio } Dec 
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ment in the equitableness and productivity of 


state tax systems. Currently, higher education 


gets only an average of 5-6°; of all state govern 


( 
mental expenditures 


Eventually, the states and the Federal govern 


ment will work together as partners, as they al 
ready do to some extent, in providing the neces 


sary expansion of facilities for public higher 


The 


national urgency of the purpos 


Federal 


shall have 


Phe 
justifies a relative increase in the 
which will be 


education 
share 
forthcoming. W< more 
and better education for more peopl than ever 
before, and the high points f excellence will be 


higher than hitherto. The prospect ought not to 


be regarded with misgivings, but with confiden 


and enthusiasm 


Crowe Case: Its History and Implications 


By L. M. READ 


Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 


Tu CROWE bispuTE at United College, Winni 
peg, Manitoba, began with a minor mystery in 
the spring of 1958 and ended on a note of gen 
1959. The 


Pandora's box of 


eral mystification in the spring of 


initial mystery unlatched a 


conflicting values, interests, passions; the final 


mystification made possible the closing of the 
Betore the 
shambled to an unhappy conclusion, a 


case in a daze of moral insensitivity 


dispute 


case of a dispute over a firing was transformed 


into a resignation and the irresponsibility in 


volved in the transformation was hidden from 


the public and even from the principals them 
selves by the complexity of the details and by 
mental indolence which surrounds an 


the anti 


climactic 
The 


into three pr riods 


event 


history of the Crowe case can be divided 


first, events of the spring 


ind summer of 1958 leading up to Prof. Crowe's 
explicit dismissal in September; second, events 


of the fall Prof. 


conditional reinstatement in 


leading up to Crowe's un 


December; and 
third, subsequent events leading up to the res 

Prof 
leagues in the spring of 1959 


ignation of Crowe and many of his col 


1957-58, Harry S. Crowe 


history, 


In the academic yea 


associate professor ol was on leave of 


absence from United College and was teaching 
at Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. Dur 
ing the previous year, Prof. Crowe had been see 
College 
local branch of the Canadian 
Teachers. A letter of 


retary of the United Association, the 
\ssociation of Uni 
Prof. Crowe to the 
Packer, dated March 14, 
1958, was interceptec: it the college and mailed 
to Principal H. C. Lockhart of United College 
with the covering, unsigned 


College Hall. We think 
Some stalf loyalty? ? ?” 


Versity 


current secretary, Prof 


note Found in 


vou should read it 


\fter six or seven days, during which time the 


letter was photostated, Principal Lockhart called 


Summer, 1960 


Packer, him 
told 


confirmation of the 


in Prof 


uv 
vAVve 


letter, and him that the 


existence ol a group 
ulty members collaborating in opposition to his 
* On the Prol 
Packer telephoned Prof ind’ intimated 
that it that he would be 
return to United College. A week la 
Lockhart Prof. ¢ explained that the 
letter had been sent to him, and stated 


Your 
reading it I have 
that 


ivowed purposes of the 


policies basis of the interview 
Crowe 
was doubtful ible to 
er, Principal 
wrote rowe 


document After 


conclu 


letter is a profoundly disturbing 


had 


p« rsonally 


to regretfully come to the 


sion you have no sympathy 
College uid that 


respect for or leyalty to the administration 

Prof 
Vitation to 
1.000 


Crowe interpreted this letter as an in 
Stull in Kingston 
miles away, Prof. Crowe 

ol Col J I Wilson, 1 law 
of his in Winnipeg, to 


_ 


resign Ontario 


over sought the 
assistance friend 
imicabl 
informal] Col. Wilsor 
called on Principal Lockhart on May 7 withou 


results 


atte mpl 


settlement of the matter 


The same day the whole matter was discussed 


by the principal in a special meeting of the fae 
had called. There was 
gestion that the whole matter would be present 
ed to the 
ing 
argued strongly against this course of action 


Prof. C that 
be fired, consulted 


ulty which he some 


sug 


soard of Regents meeting the follow 


evening, and some members of the facult: 


owe, convinced he was about 


colleagues at Oueen’s Uni 


strongly worded tel 


H. Watson, chairman 


versity and sent a 


Mr. A 
I am 


colle agues at 


evram 
Board of Re 


which 


not re 


that three letters 
United College did 


nformed 


the mails, and that one of 
Dr Packer, has 
hands of 


1M a lett 
fallen by my 
Principal Lockhart. It is now 
cipal Lockhart read this letter, ret j 
reproduced it for his 
from it a 


sterious 


snes 
own us ind proceed 


number of lusions at 


grotesque con 


| 
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these conclusions to my discredit, first in a letter to me 
and more recently in a meeting of faculty 

I am informed further that reports of these actions on 
the part of the Principal have spread throughout Winni 
peg. I have done nothing whatever to initiate or circulate 
any such reports, but I do now protest strongly 
against the uses which have been made of the contents 
of a private and confidential letter, I have advised 
that an actionable breach of copyright has thereby al 
ready been committed and I am given to understand that 
a further breach is now impending 

I find it exceedingly hard to believe that information ob 
tained in this manner will be presented to the 4oara of 
Regents and I would find it even harder to believe that 
the Board of Regents should consider it proper to act 
upon such information, If, however, I am incorrect in 
this judgment, and if action adverse to me full 
publicity will inevitably be given to all the facts in this 


most 


been 


follows 


incident 


The fat was now fairly in the fire. The board 
met on May 8 and again on July 2. The chai 
man then offered Prof. Crowe a continuation of 
appointment for one year only. The salary of 
fered was that which he had enjoyed when he 
had last taught at the college despite the fact 
that substantial increments in minimum salaries 
had been made in the intervening period. Prof. 
Crowe declined to accept these conditions, but 
turned up for duty at the college on Sept. | 

In the meantime, representations had been 
made in différent Following 
Prof. Crowe's dismissal notice 
in July, the Faculty Association of Queen's Uni 
Asso- 


two directions. 


with one year's 
versity referred the case to the Canadian 
ciation of University Teachers for investigation. 
\n investigating committee was set up and steps 
preparatory to an investigation were taken in 
\ugust and September. 


arly 


Representations also had ‘been made as e 
as May & to the United Church of Canada. 
United College is independently managed by its 
Board of Regents, but the majority of its mem 
bers are directly appointed by the General Coun 
cil of the United Church of Canada and four 
high officials of the church are ex officio mem 
bers of the board. In discussions with the gen 
the United Church the 
chairman of the board of Colleges of the United 


eral secretary of and 
Church in June, Prof. Crowe gave the secretary 
a copy of the March 14 letter—as he understood 
lor the personal use of the secretary and the 
(who was then 
9, the 


Board of Regents received a COpy of this letter 


moderator of the United Church 


in Europe). On or shortly before Sept 


from the Board of Colleges. As reported to the 


press by the Board of Regents, 


The letter then read to the 
raised a question as to Professor Crowe's fitness to teach 
at a church college. The board decided that his attitude 
to religion and to his colleagues on the staff as expressed 
in his letter that his should be ter- 
minated forthwith 


was beard and its contents 


was such Services 
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Up to this point, the Board of Regents had 
claimed that the offending letter, received from 


an anonymous sender and photostated by the 


principal, had not been presented to them, al 


that members were 
nature of the offending re 
contained in the letter. According to a 


chairman to the faculty at the 


though it was clear some 


well aware of the 
marks 
statement of the 
end of August, it was not the letter but the char- 
Prot 
brought his tenure into question 


The intemperate 
Board, the Principal and the 
the Board of Colleges and Schools 
belligerency that make any 
tionship between himself and the College impossible 
However, that had 
letter through official channels, they felt free to 
By letter of Sept 
that his 


acter of Crowe's subsequent defense that 


communications to the 
Church as represented by 
reflects an 


long 


tone of his 


aggressive 


appears to term rela 


now the board received the 


consider its contents officially 
15, Prof. 
member of 
“terminated 


“service 
United 
and 


Crowe was informed 
as a the teaching staff of 


College”’ 
offered compensation in lieu of notice, 


was forthwith” was 


The CAUT Committee set up to investigate 
the Crowe case held hearings in Winnipeg, Oct. 
6-9 
ate fully with any properly constituted commit 


tee of the CAUT 
the hearings on Oct. 6 by counsel, but on :Oct. 7 


Phe board had agreed in August to co-oper 
The board was represe ated at 


withdrew from the investigation on the grounds 
that the present committee was not properly con 
stituted. Of the original three members of the 
committee, had 
it was pointed out by the Board of Regents that 


one resigned in) August when 
he was a member of the Queen's University fac 
ulty which had requested the investigation. This 
member had been replaced. But early in Ov 
tober, a second member resigned because he was 
compromised by attendance at sessions of the 
United Church General Council in September 
where, in view of the Crowe case, full confidence 
in Principal Lockhart and the Board of Regents 
com 
of the 


found 


had been afhrmed. This resignation was 


municated to the board on Oct. 5, the eve 


The 


residual 


hearings. board, on consideration, 
the 


and withdrew. 


The 


without the support of the principal and the 


two-man committee inadequate 


committee continued its investigation 


board and reported its findings to the CAUT at 


its national executive meeting in November. 
The report was accepted by the executive and 
made public on Nov. 25. The committee found 
the by Principal Lockhart and 


board, of 


that use made, 
the Prot 
March 14 involved an unwarranted 
that 


Crowe's private letter of 


“invasion of 


privacy” and “Professor Crowe's protests 
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were neither intemperate nor aggressively bel 


lige rent nor vigorous beyond the point ot reason 


able firmness.’ They concluded 


Ihe Committee's investigation leaves it in no doubt that 


victim of violative 


The story 


Professor Crowe has been a Injustice 


of academic freedom and tenure is the sorriet 


associate the dismissal with 
Rectification of the 
Board 


duties at the 


because of the attempt to 
religious principle 
wrong done to Professor demands that the 
of Regents invite 

rank he had at the 


that 


protection ot 
Crowe 
him to resume teaching 

time of his dismissal and at a salary 
sufhicently 


rank to 


above the an 
reflect 
same way 


rank and 
minimum for that 
teacher in the 
offer 


academic 


appropriate to 


nounced Professor 


Crowe's as did his 


merit as a 


previous salary. The must, of course, be associated 


with an assurance of freedom and tenure as 


elaborated in this re port 
The 


middle 


The case received nationwide publicity 
city of Winnipeg was split down the 
‘father against son, and son against father’; but 


in the nation as a whole sentiment was strongly 


pro-Crowe. The pressure on the college to make 


to Prot. Crowe was 


Sub-Executive of 


a settlement more favorable 
considerable. The National 
the United Church was to meet in 
Dec 
the-spot investigation of the case 


Toronto on 


17 and, meanwhile, was making its own on 
It appeared 
that further might be exerted on the 


board through this channel 


pressure 
sSeginning Nov. 20, 
various members of the staff of United College 
tendered their resignations, within a few weeks 
reaching 15 in all—an important segment of the 
staff of a small Unde 
stances, secret negotiations were carried on for 


college these circum 
some days under the chairmanship of the presi 
the Manitoba Conference of the United 


I hese negotiations broke 


dent of 
Church 
ever, and Principal Lockhart on Dec. 8, 


down, how 
in mak 


ing public these negotiations and their break 
down, announced his own resignation 
Hon. Churchill, 


the federal cabinet, who also was a 


In these straits, Gordon 
member ol 
member of the Board of Regents, intervened and 
through himself as intermediary carried on in 
formal negotiations resulting in an acceptable 
Prot 
Dec. 15, the 


that 


olter to Crewe of unconditional reinstate 
On 


hnouncement 


board made the brief an 
H. § 


resume his duties as associate professor at United 


ment 


“Professor Crowe will 


College immediately. The board hopes that all 


concerned will now unite in an effort to enable 
United College to continue its rightful place in 


The 
United Church, meeting in Toronto on Dec 


the academic world Sub-Executive of 


public ly stated 


We believe that Professor Crowe was justified in protest 
ing the use to his detriment of his private letter and w 
are glad that the Board of Regents has rectified the situa 


tion so far as possible by reinstating Professor Crowe 


\nd so the case finally seemed to be settled 


Summer, 1960 


when, time, the apparently 


hard to 


Just in point of 


settled case became unsettled again 1s 


say. What does appeat relatively clear, howevet 


is that Principal Lockhart felt his competence 


and dignity were questioned by the outcome 


He allowed three lengthy articles to appear in 
his defense—an interview with the Toronto 
Telegram, De 


lished in the [ 


19; his letter of resignation pub 
nited Church Observer Jan | 
ind an interview with the Toronto Globe and 


Mail, Jam. 5. At 
it be known 


least one well-known figure let 


that in his opinion the principal 


inci the board had been framed 
In the rene wed con 


itmosphere of public 


troversy, the question arose as to whether any 
matter not formally settled in writing would be 
Such a matter con 
staft Nov 
20, had led the run of resignations in support of 
Prof These 
almost immediately accepted by the 
of Prof 


resignations had been accepted by the 


come a matter of contention 


cerned three members of the who, on 
resignations had been 


board. At 


Crowe's reinstatement, no othe 


Crowe three 
the time 
board 
Prof. Crowe was aware of this problem at the time 
of the negotiations leading up to his reinstate 
ment and had consulted the chairman of the his 
niversity 


is afhl 


tory department and the dean of the lt 


of Manitoba with which United College 


iated. In their words 


should 


resignations of Pro 
} i 


asked us whether he insist 
specific written guarantees that the 


fessors Reid, McNaught and 


or whether they could depend upon the general guarantee 


Professor Crowe upon 


Stingl hould be returnes 


ofa public appt al by the Board to | concerned 


It was felt, and Professor Crowe was advised, that to in 


names of all faculty members 

Profe Reid, McNaught 
tantamount to a discourteous ex 
pression of want of confidence in the good faith of Mr 
Churchill and of the Board of Regents, and that “all 


concerned” was sufhciently explicit and inclusive 


sist on the insertion of the 


who had resigned, including SSOTS 


and Stingle, would be 


In retrospect, it would appear that this con 
On Jan. 21, a letter of 


the principal to the three professors in question 


fidence Was misplaced 


made clear that their service with the college 


beyond the end of the 


held 


three 


continued 
The 


reinstat« 


was hot to be 


academic yeat board later that the 


decision not to these was based 


on the fact that in their letters of resignation 


had 


choice of a 


they introduced the matter of the board's 


new dean in the fall—a matter ex 


Crowe case—as one of their rea 


They 


insurmountable 


traneous to the 


sons for resigning intimated that this in 


| 
was an obstacle 0 


ternal issue 


their reinstatement (even though, in the negotia 


in December, thes 


otfered reinstatement to these three 


tions which broke down early 
explicitly 


men 





Some further attempts were made to negotiate 
a settlement of the issue through persons connect 
Manitoba. When all 
resigned in 


niversity ol 
Prot 


protest and with him 11 of his colleagues 


ed with the [ 
such attempts failed Crowe 


was the Crowe issue resettled in the 
1959. ‘The 


finest scholars and staff of United College 


Thus 
spring olf price paid was 15 of the 
those 
with 


prepared to stand for academic principle 


or without their jobs 


The CAI 
these 15 United College stat on 
of the CAUT on behalt 
general membership meeting in June, it 


I received no appeal from any ol 


from any unit 
However, in its 


stated 


then 


its Opinion that Prof. Crowe had good reason to 
Profs McNaught, and Stingle 
reinstated and that as a man of honor 


believe that Reid 
would. be 
he had no alternative but to resign. It expressed 
regret that a genuine eflort to reconcile all who 
had resigned 
board. The 


was the pr parathion and publication of a collec 


was not forthcoming from. the 


only further action contemplated 


tion of primary documents illustrating events in 


the Crowe case alter the publication ot the 


CAUT report in November, 1958 


Concerning the third period of the Crowe case, 


from the settlement on Dec. 15 to the resettle 


ment in the spring, it must be said that, whoevei 


was in the right and whoever was in the wrong 


in the first two periods, the Board of Regents 


\ briel 
settle 


was clearly in the wrong in this period 


analysis of the character of the apparent 


ment on Dec. 15 makes this clear 
ntended 
Dec 


(even though nine 


According to the board, they neve 


their settlement with Prot. Crowe on 15 to 


include his three colleagues 


days before they had made this an explicit part 
of their offer). The fact of the 
either (A 


three 


matter must be 
intend to 
did 
colleagues It (B 


board later reneged irresponsibly on 


they did ne include his 


colleagues, or (B) they intend to in 


clude his thre were case, 


then the 
the intention of the settlement. If, on the other 
hand, (A 
(Al 


! 
colleagues were 


then they thought Cl 
Prot ( row? believed his 


included, Ol (A2 


believed his 


wer thre Cas 
three 
Prot 


not 


thes that 


that 


Crowe three colleagues 


were 


included our minds back to mid 
1958 A? is seen 
sible SUPpPOstliONn 


think at 


willing to accept a 


Now. casting 


December, to be an impos 
The board could not possibly 
that Prof. Crowe 


reinstatement 


that time would be 


which would 


leave the three coll who most consistent], 


had 


lurch 


fought on his behal ) 


We are lett 


blatantly in the 


\] the board did 
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Prof. Crowe's three col 


leagues, but thought that Prof 


not intend to include 


Crowe believed 


his three colleagues included. Some who 


were 


have supposed this to be the case have charac 


terized it as a stroke of genius on the part of the 
board—because, the stage having been set in this 


way, the 


“malcontents” were forced by honor to 
resign 

(Al)” 
case; however, since (A2)” 1s simpli 
“(Al)” or“ (BY” 
But, whether the fact 
Dec. 15 settle 


subterfuge at 


It is not suggested here that Was ne 


essarily the 


not believable, then e:the) must 


have been the case Was a 


reneging on the intention of the 


ment or a conscious that time 


little 
the board ’s action 


makes difference in a moral assessment ol 
And it may be supposed that 
a board which rightly enough asserts its respon 
sibility with respect to the special religious in 
terests of its college cannot object to the propri 
ety of assessment in moral, as distinct from legal, 
terms 


It d 


and 


contusion ol 
that 


mark of the 
which reigned 


general 


thought interest most 
associates and supporters of the board, including 
members of the board itself, allowed themselves 
to be distracted by detail and omitted to observe 
action 


the moral implications of the board's 


Lhe Church, 


ready on 17 to protest the misuse of a pri 


Sub-Executive of the which was 
Dec 
letter, to discuss the 


and 11 


pe rsons to cut 


vale was not moved even 
board's action which forced Prot. Crowe 
honorable 


with the 


ol his colleagues as 


off their connection college. Having 


strained out what was perhaps much more than 


a gnat, they nonetheless swallowed the camel! 


The minor mystery had blossomed into general 


mvystification and contusion of issue 


Iwo general conclusions of importance to the 


Canadian university community may be drawn 


from experience in the Crowe case 


l. The Crowe case found Canadian unives 


sities without a generally accepted statement ol 


ples relating to academic freedom = and 


and 


pring 


tenure even more Important without a 
generally acct pted statement of procedures to be 


followed in cases of dispute. Canadian unive: 
sities are presently moving quickly to repair this 
deficiency 

2. It is important that the governing body of a 
fully 


character of the 


university should be conscious” of the 


academic community 


which it is governing and that it should exercise 


UNnIguUe 


its authority not only with some respect for but 


in full sympathy with its peculiar aims, fun 
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tions, and traditions. In normal times, the rela ployee out-ol-accord with himselt frankl 
tion of board to taculty is that of a kind of ab could not what al hullabaloo 1 ibout 
sentee landlord. But in times of crisis, the land It is suge lL here 

lord comes home and it is then that basic dil issure some community of interest between gov 


ferences in concept and interest become al cerning board and the academic community is to 


fully apparent. Some board members saw r introduce a greate. represent 
Crowe dispute simply as mother employer-em ul into the board. In this direction ol 


plovee dispute saw no reason why the boss academic self-government, Canadian univ 
| 


should not exercise his legal rights to fire an em have moved virtually n tall 


Grady Gammage, 1892-1959 
By MARVIN ALISKY 


Arizona State University 


“Pp , 
OPULATION EXPANSION and inflation are t { ollege to state university. When he di 


jaws ol a vice for a college. More students mean the age of 67, the campus had 11,000 student 


a bigger budget. But inflation eats away what Some 9,950 students received degrees at ASI 


you can buy, reduces the additional staff and fa und Gammage administration 

cilities any appropriations increas could bring Gammage was born in Prescott, Ark., on Au 
The speaker paused to finish his coffee, then 5, 1892. A physician warned him to move to a 
continued We can't let quantity rob us ol lry climate or respiratory trouble might 


quality. A private college maybe can reject him. A friend gave him $50 tor the trip t 


quantity to insure quality But a state university desert country 


must have both In Tucson, he worked his y through the 


The man spelling out the big problem facing University of Arizona as a soda jerk and janitor 


higher education in everyday terms was Grady getting his bachelor’s degree in 1916) an 


CGammage, president ot Arizona State University masters degree in 1922. In 1940, he was award 


for 26 years. One week later he was dead of a ‘ cto f education degree by Nev ork 


heart attack. His passing on Dec. 22, 1959, meant University 

a loss not onlv to ASU. but also to higher educa By 1920 (;,ammage was principal % the high 
tional leadership throughout the United States school in Winslow, Ariz., and, by 1922, superin 
His wisdom in reducing the big issues to easily tendent of the Winslow school system. In 1925, 


comprehended conversation served as a guiding = h became vice-president of Arizona State Col 


light to boards of regents and legislatures lege at Flagstaft (then called Northern Arizona 
throughout the West People Ina position to do Teachers College IL he following vear, it the 


something for higher education listened when ge of 32, he became president of ASC. In 1933 


he spoke because Grady Gammage made sens he became president of the J hers College at 


The coffee break at which the above statement Pemp now Arizona State IVETSILS His un 


was made was part of his routine. No matter interrupted service from "26 thre h 1959—55 


how busy, he took 10 minutes daily to visit with years—made him the de: college 


the faculty. He would glance around the faculty presidents at the 
lounge, where 30-50 faculty members gather. Hi h \ ( ( lL Dr. Gammage 


tried to sit by a different person each time to get taved at until « working on plans 


various viewpoints, to learn what was going on w ASU auditorium 


How many college presidents consider a casual his body lay in 


cottec break as Important is i meeting with tal ipitol in Phoenix 
VIP's? { respects, from the 


Grady Gammage did. His patience made hi the newest ASU treshmen 
well informed about the problems of his ke other universitic 


loved campus. His sympathy for individuals itv has had problems 


made his dedication to education the central te into crises. Grad 


concern of his life his proble Mm-soiving 


There were 900 students when he came to backward to 


Tempe in 1933 as president of the then teachers for the future 


college. He built the institution ym tl tatus 


4 
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The Status of Teachers in Samoan Society 


By PEDRO C. SANCHEZ 


Dean, Territorial College of Guam, Agana 


‘ 
be) MOA has three educational systems. The in 


digenous system fashions the attitudes of the 
young and develops their skills so that they can 
be efliciently absorbed by the Samoan. social 
order, It employs no sets of formal machinery, 
such as a school, with specific educational pur 
poses. This education knows no definite process 
of conscious o1 specialized instruction nor systems 
ol formalized teaching. Since institutions have 
not been created apart from the rest of the so 
ciety, education is the heart of the social struc 
ture, a part of life. 


sc¢ ond SvYS 


The pastor schoo] represents the , 
tem. It is marked by a formal type of education 


the missionaries who came to the islands 
middle of the 19th century. The third 
with the introduction of American 
The school, 


unde 
in the 
came 
at the turn of this century. 


system 
education 
as an institution of Western origin, had no pat 
allel in’ the traditional culture. Professional 
teachers were brought to Samoa, and Samoans 
to teach in 


trained specifically these sys 


They are charged with the respon 
sibility of transmitting, 
deliberate tea¢ hing, a body of content and skills 


wert 
LCms now 


through conscious and 


and modes of behavior considered desirable by 


authorities in the introduced systems. 


Phe traditional indigenous educational system 
has one main function in relation to the cul 
ture: to transmit the culture to each new genet 
ation so that it is perpetuated and maintained. 
By this system, the Samoan society transmits 
from generation to generation its language and 
its way of life as well as the skills which provide 
for the daily needs of the community. The young 
child learns the Samoan language and the ele 
mentary rules of behavior, and, as he grows old 
the 


er. he learns the arts and crafts which are 


basis of subsistence There are, of course, no 


special institutions and no distinct and re¢ 


body ol professional teachers corres 


ognized 
ponding in any way to the Western concept of 
the s« hool and the teacher 

In Samoa, teaching is not a determinant ol 
status but often a function of some particular 
child to a 


the 


older youngel 


relationship, e.g., the 


the the 


one, matar (chief) to members of 


aumauga (boys club), and the older women to 
young girls of the household. It is highly in- 


formal; and the kinfolk, peers, matais, and the 
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elders share responsibility in the function of 
teaching. Teachers are not recognized separate- 
ly as a group or Those who teach have 
their status fixed by factors other than teaching. 
Consequently, when the teacher in the Western 
sense was introduced into the Samoan society, 
he did not fit as a “teacher” into any pre-exist- 
category. He did not inherit a_pre- 
status, since there was none to 


class 


Ing status 


existing teacher 
inherit 

The status of the 
is generally that of a papalagt (white man) and 


an outsider, having no ready-made status within 


American teacher in Samoa 


the Samoan society. His personal status is de 
termined by his relations with other papalagis, 
other Americans, than by his relations 
with the Samoans. He is granted prestige only 


in his capacity as an American and his member 


rather 


ship in the American culture 

The teacher's position and influence within 
the Samoan society depends largely upon the 
American culture 
The Samoans, for 


Samoan attitude towards the 


with which he is identified. 
the present, have not accepted the values, skills, 
and modes of behavior which are characteristic- 
ally American. As they begin to learn to value 
some aspects of the American culture, the Amer- 
ican teacher can status within the 
Samoan society itself, apart from the papalagi 
society, if he can help them to reach their newly 
learned goals. This has been demonstrated fully, 
for example, in the case of white missionaries. 
The Samoans have accepted Christianity. The 
white missionaries help them attain their newly 


they, the mission- 


achieve real 


learned goals, and as a result, 


aries, achieve a status in a teaching role. Their 
influence extends far beyond the confines of the 
mission classroom in proportion to their ability 
to interpret Christianity to the Samoans and to 
More- 


the 


assist them in adjusting themselves to it. 


the missionaries do not stop with 


through the 


over, 


youngsters. They work with and 


the 
ercise the most influence. 
sequence, is comparable in dignity and impor- 


the community who ex 


Their status, in 


leaders, adults of 


con- 


tance to that of a matat. 


beginning, the American school 


his activities to the class 


From the 
has restricted 
room. He works with and through youngsters 
whose influence in the community is negligible. 
has almost nothing to 


teacher 


Moreover, he literally 
offer that appeals to the Samoan, except possibly 


the English language. English, however, is ob- 
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tainable elsewhere. He does not offer anything 
that has an obvious and significant relevance to 


the Samoan way of life. Thus, he remains an 


ilien agent, functioning in an alien institution, 


and teaching alien values and modes of be 
havior for an alien purpose 

Most of the factors mentioned in 
the American 
well 
papalagi, as a teacher he 


role The 


cause his Samoan status places on him a respon 


relation to 
teacher Samoan 
Although the 


is acting In an 


apply to the 
latter is not a 
alien 


teacher as 


Samoan teacher is teaching not be 


sibility to teach, but because he has been trained 


to function as an agent of American culture in 


an American institution 
teacher is also 


Ihe status of the Samoan 


affected by many other factors which have noth 


ing to do with the external society. Since he is 


a member of the Samoan society, he has a status 
by virtue of his membership. This personal status 
greatly allects his status as a teacher 

In the 


issociated with maturity and old age 


Samoan society, high status is usually 
Since the 


early days of American education, the teachers 


have been predominantly young men and 


women. Frequently, the teacher is one who had 
no prospect of achievement in the Samoan so 
ciety and has taken the opportunity afforded by 
When he 


or to another village as a young teacher, he has 


teaching returns to his own village 


litthe or no social standing and, hence, has very 
little or no influence in the community 

\nother factor which works against the teach 
ers absorption into a position of dignity and 


skill. The 


educational 


influence is that of individual who 


teaches in the traditional system is 
a recognized expert in his field. The mataz is a 
house-builder, the pastor 
skilled in 
their particular tasks and are recognized as men 


of skills. The skilled in 


teaching, and the community places no great 


specialist ol a sort; the 


the boat-builder, the fisherman are 


Samoan teacher is not 


confidence in his ability to teach. The annual 


reports of the department of education bear this 
oul 


The native teacher in American Samoa repre 


sents, perhaps, one of the most ignorant of in 


with regards to kn wledge about his 


~ 


dividuals 


own Samoan. culture This, of course, can be 


explained partially by the fact that the teacher, 


more than the other Samoans, has been away 


longer from the influence of his family and 


village. Because he had to spend a great por 


tion of his waking hours in school preparing for 


his teaching missed activities which 


job, he 


would have given him most of the important 
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or could have reinforced 
Conse 


clements of his culture 
those he had 
que ntly, when he teaches in the village school, 


obtained as a youngster 
he is inadequately prepared even in the job ol 
transmitting his own Samoan culture 

Women 
In Samoan 
is, in general, lower than that of men. Her status 


teachers in Samoa have even lower 


status society, the status of women 


hence, her influence—is almost nil. 


The situation in which the teacher finds him 


sell in Samoa today has not changed since the 


schools first came to the islands about a century 


ago. As long as Samoans view the schools as 


government institutions and instruments of an 


alien culture for an alien purpose; as long as 


the teacher functions as the spearhead for an 


attack on the traditional values and the schools 


operate as a channel for the spread of cultural 


influences which are, in most cases, incompatible 


with Samoan culture; as long as the schools have 


no obvious and significant relevance to the 


Samoan way of life; and as long as the school 


authorities and the Samoans are not agreed on 


the role and function of the schools, the sad 


situation will continue to exist, and the teache 


will find no rightful place in the Samoan society 


in which he works 
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H< is an important comparative 
study in terms of the aims of 
professional education, curriculum, 
methods of instruction, faculty, 
recruitment and selection of students, 
relations between the professional 
school and the university, accrediting 


standards and procedures, and 


instruction in professional ethics 


Although the author has analyzed 
in detail ten professions, the mode 
of analysis used and the problems 
identified will be useful to the pro 


fessions not included in the study 


Furthermore, each profession included 


will learn much from such a study 
of the others included, This is the 

first time that such an analysis has 
been done on a strictly comparative 


basis 
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REVIEWS AND 
COMMENTS 


“The book will be useful to all who are in- 
terested in professional education.”’ 


LLOYD BLAUCH, U. S. Office of Education 


“A very fine contribution to the whole sub- 
ject of professional education.”’ 


WALTER A. TAYLOR, 
American Institute of Architects 


“The book is an extremely valuable con- 
tribution in clarifying the differences and 
particularly in revealing fundamental sim- 
ilarities among the professions in their ed- 
ucational aims, methods, problems, and - 
achievements.”’ 


MARGARET BRIDGMAN, 
National League for Nursing 


‘The book has enormous valve to all of the 
professions as well as to universities with 
professional schools.’’ 


KATHERINE A. KENDALL, 
Council on Social Work Education 


“The comparisons between ten professions 
has been carried out extremely well, and 
the criss-cross of ideology involved can not 
help but carry important suggestions.’’ 


WARD DARLEY, 
Association of American Medical Colleges 


‘Nearly every page said several things 
about how to improve teacher education 
when you were actually describing how one 
or another of the other professions does it. 
1 soon discovered that each of the profes- 
sions has something to learn from, and to 
teach, each of the others, concerning the 
questions of how to organize and conduct 
professional education. Your book has truly 
extended my own professional perspectives 
significantly.’’ 


BEN BOHNHORST, Professor of Education, 
Oglethorpe University 





The Struggle Against the Brazilian 


Public 


School 


By JAYME ABREU 
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Note 


pre ss 


Introductory During the past several months, 


the public and the Federal Congress of 


srazil have been intensely concerned with the 


problems of education. The cause of this aroused 
interest is the possibility that, after many years of 


delay, there will be enacted, finally, a basic law 


governing educational policies. The major con 


troversy has been between those who favor a na 
tional system of public schools and those who seek 
to secure support for private schools from public 
funds. Since this issue is one which also has agitat 
American educational scene from time to 
thought that 


struggle in our sister republic in South 


ed the 
knowledge about this 
(America 


time, it Was 
would be of interest to readers in the U.S 

This article, which originally appeared in the 
Dec., 1958, 
has been shortened and edited with the approy il 
AND SO 


issue of Educagao e Créncias Socias, 
of its author for publication in ScHoot 
Abreu, is co-ordinator 


Educational Re 


Educational 


ciety. Its author, Dr. Jayme 
ol the 
search of the 


Research 


Columbia University* 


Division of Studies and 
Brazilian 


KIMBALL, 


Center for 


SOLON I Teachers College, 











( NDER THE SLOGAN of a struggle against the 
campaign 


“monopoly of state education,” a 
ostensibly directed against the Brazilian public 
school has been developed recently. The liberal, 
republican, democratic minds of the country 
must become attentive to this campaign. 

In danger are the democratic prin- 
ciples supported by educators in their efforts to 
enlarge and keep public education public and 
to Maintain it as an instrument of all the citizen 
ry for the establishment of a democratic society 
and not, as some are trying to do, to change it 
into an auxiliary service of private, sectarian in 
stitutions whose clientele comes from limited 
sectors of the society 

lo illustrate this struggle, we refer to the 
campaign started by the most reactionary groups 
the the Na- 
tional Institute of Pedagogic Studies because of 


the 


of the country against director of 


his position as constitutional defender of 
enlargement of the free, compulsory, and univer- 
sal public school—single fundamental instrument 
of the republican-democratic state. Interviews 
have affirmed that the superiority of the univer 


sity teaching in the capital of the republic lies 
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in the hands of private institutions. There is the 
position taken against the public school (‘“tole: 
able evil”) by institutions and. public agencies, 
boldly at the service of the exclusive interests of 
the ruling class of the country; some legislators 
have adopted the (unconstitutional) thesis that 


public schools should only be tolerated where 


there are no private schools, which, in turn, 
should be maintained by government funds. The 
is made that the 


“the confidence of the family,” 


statement private school and 
its teachers have 
insinuating implicitly that the public school and 
the 
family, or that they might even be enemies of 
the 


directed 


its teachers do not have the confidence of 


family. An expensive campaign has been 
student organizations of 
public universities. All this constitutes part of 


unchained by 


against the 
the same battle group interests 
these groups being the most conservative of the 
country—against the Brazilian public school in 
order to defend their privileges against the pres 
ent reality, when the popular masses are begin 
ning to participate in the lifé of the country 


* . * 


If we examine the accusation that the state 
attempts a monopoly of education, which is the 
rationalizing “leit-emotif” of the campaign, we 
see that there is not the slightest legitimate o1 
honest purpose on the part of the accuser and 
that it cannot fit into the picture of a state which 
only precariously fulfills the constitutional task 
of a democratic-republican state to give com 
mon, free, and compulsory education to all. 

The undesirable pedagogic centralization 
imposed by the Ministry of Education, especially 


field ol 
at the time of 


secondary education, was intro 
the “New State” 


dictatorship) by a powertul federal bureaucratic 


in the 
duced (Vargas 
caste. Against this pedagogic monopolistic cen 
tralization, Outstanding representatives of the 
field of public education in Brazil have come 
forward with indignant and solid arguments 

The fact the maintenance of 


undesirable centralization is largely supported 


is that this 


by private institutions. There is a_ perfect and 
edifying accord between the leaders of the fed 
eral monopolistic centralization and the greatet 


number of private s¢ hool representatives 
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Ihe Brazilian private school has never truly 
shown, until today, that it wishes to be free (of 
bureaucratic control), and it has never fought 
towards this end. On the contrary, it has always 
wanted to operate as a concessionary of the pub 
with all the 
guaranteed by the government to the concession 


lic service, comfortable security 
and all the responsibilities for its faulty opera 
tion being blamed on the concessor1 


>. > > 


been desired, in the tradi 


What 


tional climate of privateness which dominates 


has always 
Brazilian life, is to place the state as a serf and 
guardian of the interests of important private 
pressure groups and to attack the state whenever 
these privileges are thought to be insufhciently 
guaranteed. Just look at the typical lack of in 
terest of the high sectors of Brazilian society to 
wards the painful national] problem of the pri 
mary school. 


> > * 


To channel the compulsory contributions of 
all for 
ance of a school tor some privileged people—a 
that effectively discrimi 


nates for reason of economic, social, racial, polit 


the exclusive or predominant mainten 


school inevitably and 
is the peculiar thesis pre 


misinformed en 


cal, or religious ordet 
sented by these conscious or 
emies of the public school for a genuine “demo 
cratic revolution” of the country by means of 
education. The public school is an ample and 
that, by 
does not 


Negro, a Socialist, 


large social institution definition, re 


and discriminate 
against being a 
the son of a divorced couple, for being poor, the 
son of a stevedore, for living in a slum, for being 


a Catholic, an agnostic, or an atheist. The prob 


celves everybody 


anyone tor 


lem to be tackled is to make it even more etlec 


tively sO 
If the recent national financial] policy in edu 


cation deserves criticism, it is because it nearly 


gives up or underestimates the constitutional ob 
ligation which gives priority to the expansion 


of its own educational network in favor of an 


increase of subsidies to private establishments 


endorsing arguments relative to the lower cost 


of these institutions. In truth, they cost basically 
a price which cannot be paid, that of the ex 
ploitation of teachers and of the inferiority of 
the education given 

Under the 


there 


protection ol this argument 


flourishes the industry of subsidies so often 


destined to guarantee the success of investments 


olten more commercial than educational in na 


ture The compulsory contribution of a col 


lectivity is here manipulated for the privileged 


use of small and powertul private pressure 


Vv 
groups 


. 


as well as in the 


In the Ame 


ican or in that of other parts of the democratic 


? 
brazilian case, 


attacks on 
Thaye 
Seculat 


premises ol a 


world, what is really at stake in the 
the public school, as stressed by \ I 


The Attacks 


School’), are the 


upon — the \merican 


fundamental 


democratic educational system with the vain 


desire for restoring aristocratic privileges made 
impossible for irreversible historical process 
Thus, such a struggle is far from being only 
the struggle of protessiona] educators. It is in 
reality national problem concerning the life 
of democracy and from which the liberal minds 


of the nation cannot be absent 
* Dr. Kimball has just returned from a vear in Brazil 


where he worked with the Educa 


Research 


sravilian Center for 


tional 


Problems of Australian Edueation 


By J. D. McAULAY 


Pennsylvania State University 


D. RING some 17 months on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship at the Technical Teachers Colle ge, Mel 
bourne, Australia, | became acquainted, through 
first-hand experience, with Australian education 
as a system, as a curriculum, and as a philosophy 
Three major problems face Australian educators 
to decentralize administrative and 
financial control without 
benefits of a centralized authority; how to give 
more individual freedom in curriculum formula- 
teaching teaching 


today: how 


losing the positive 


tion and methods to local 
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staffs without weakening national standards of 


education; and, finally, how to structure the 


edu 


cational system so it is more democratic and less 
the instrument of social stratification 

\s a system, Australian education is controlled 
exclusively and absolutely by the central govern 
ment of each state. There is no local lay control 


The Minister of 
political figurehead and nominally dictates the 


whatsoever! Education is th 


educational philosophy of the party in power 


The real authority of the educational system 
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falls on the Director General of Education for 
the state, a permanent civil-servant, and his staff 
of chief and assistant inspectors. His office locates, 
builds, equips, staffs, supplies with courses of 
study, examines, and inspects for competence 
state school supported by government 
money. This strongly centralized system stems 
partially from necessity. Because of the vast dis 


tances and scattered population of this huge 


every 


and exciting continent, local areas, financially 
and administratively, were unable to initiate 
and maintain a public school. Too, centraliza 
tion in Australia has an historical root embed- 
ded in the penal colony of the early days when 
government autocratic militaristic. 
Thus, all chairs, desks, textbooks, blackboards, 
syllabi, and schedules are standardized through 
out the state. A school inspector will visit the 
classroom periodically to check on such stand- 
ardization, and the annual state examinations 
written by each child verify his verdict. In a syl- 
labus for a course in plane geometry, recently 
mimeographed, one finds each step detailed for 


was and 


the teaching of every lesson from the introduc- 
tion to the review. Because of this rigidity in 
the state school curriculum, many parents send 
their children to non-state schools at consider 
able expense and inconvenience. However, many 
schools (one-fifth of the Australian 


non-state) are even more rigid in 


non-state 
schools are 


curriculum content than the state school. 

Most children, beginning at the age of five 
years, attend the state primary school for six 
where they 
fairly modern in content but taught by methods 


related to the school of faculty psychology. At 


years receive a general education, 


the end of grade 6, coeducation, in most cases, 
ceases and the child (and/or his parents) must 
decide, generally, what his life occupation will 
be. If the child is intended for the working class 
es, he will attend a junior technical school and 
there secure the basic essentials related to one 
of the trades—plumbing, bricklaying, tailoring, 
cooking, etc. Permissive school-leaving age is 14 
years and far too high a percentage of children 
leave at that age. A child, graduating from the 
junior technical school, may continue in the 
senior technical school for three years to special 
ive in the proficiency of his particular trade. Too 
often he attends the senior technical school one 
or two evenings a week and serves during the 
day as an apprentice to his particular trade. 
However, if the child is destined for the profes- 
sions or the middle white-collar class, he enters 


the high school, where the emphasis is on math 


ematics and science and on the passing of gov- 
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ernment examinations set by the university of 
that state. 

But, to clarify socia] class even more distinctly, 
the non-state high school enrolls the sons and 
daughters of the land, business, and professional 
aristocracy. It is the non-state school (or public 
school) that prepares the largest proportion of 
students for university entrance. Before a pupil 


enter the must have secured 


may university he 
his matriculation. ‘This 
high school and the passing of state examinations 


These exam- 


includes six years of 
as well as university entrance tests. 
inations are stiff. In one country high school, 13 
students sat for the state matriculation test, and 
only one passed. 

Teachers are separated as to preparation and 
qualification. To teach in the primary school, 
only five years of secondary school and two years 
of teacher preparation are A high 
a university degree in 


required. 


school teacher must have 
his subject area and one year of teacher prepara- 
\ teacher for the 
technical from the 
trade (plumbing, carpentry, etc.) and is thrust 


immediately into the responsibility of conduct- 


tion secured at the university. 


school is secured directly 


ing classes. During his first year of teaching, he 
may be released from the shop or classroom to 
attend a technical teachers college one or two 
days a week. A Teachers’ Tribunal, a permanent 
civil service board of three members, places and 
promotes teachers. Thus, a principal or head 
master has little or no responsibility in the sel 
ection or retention of his teachers. 
It is difheult to determine an Australian edu 
cational philosophy. It would appear that the 
first purpose of the educational system is to 
“shed.” And by “shed” is meant screening chil 
for their place in society as white 
collar workers and making certain that only the 
very able, intellectually, enter the university. It 
would seem that the school’s second responsibil 
This is accom 


laborers or 


ity is to discipline the mind. 
plished, primarily, through the solution by the 
child of increasingly difficult abstract problems, 
particularly in mathematics and science, and 
through forcing the child to tackle and complet 
unpleasant tasks. And, finally, education is to 
present the child with the great ideas, events, 
and men of the past. A fourth-grade history class 
emphasizes the bravery at the Battle of Thermo 
pylae, the valor of Richard the Lion Hearted, 
the persistence of King Bruce 

An attempt has 
seniority as the sole criterion for appointment to 


been made to rely less on 


important education posts. Younger men with 
fresh and new ideas have been placed in top ad 


minstrative positions. School inspectors have se 
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riously attempted to de-emphasize the all-impor 
tance of state examinations. They have attempt 
ed to be supervisors rather than inquisitors. In 
the pre paration of teachers, colleges place equal 
importance on child development as on subject 
the like, 


almost fight to retain, the security of being told 


content. But teachers themselves and 


how, what, and when” by inspector and exam 


ination and also wish to retain the easier road 


of textbook matter and definite state syllabi 

\ strongly centralized, more rigid school sys 
tem does create more problems than are com 
monly presented by academic critics of the Ame 
From the teachings of Besto 
that if a 
Australia’s 


adopted all our proble ms would be solved. Such 


ican school system 


and associates one would believe SVS 


tem of education similar to wert 


is not the case 


Soviet Science 


(Australians are as concerned as we are with 
the philosophical problems of what and how 
to educate 


young people for this technological 


space age. Australian parents are as discontented 
schools as are 
for different 


is aimed at 


with thei many American pat 


\ustralian 
the too rigid, 


ents, but reasons dis 


content too academi 
curriculum which prepares far too small a per 
centage ol the school population for citize nship 
Parents want a curriculum which will meet 
more adequately the needs and interests of their 
children and thus hold 


they 


hem in school for more 
their 
There is pressure for the great public 


years; want more control over local 


sé hools 
schools to be amalgamated with the state schools 
into one unified Australian educational system 
There is no educational paradise either side of 


the world 


‘dueation 


and the School Reform 
By NICHOLAS DeWITT 


Russian Research Center, Harvard University 


in tHE LAST FEW YEARS, since so many people 
in’ American 
an Opportunity to 


circles have gained 
Russia, the 
phrase, “Soviet commitment to education,” 
the 
commitment 


educational 
travel to new 
has 
talk 
to education 
the 
important point: what we must ask ourselves is 
the 


become popular. But much of fancy 


ibout the communist 


comes dangerously close to missing really 
bask question commitment to what kind 
of education? The answer is disarmingly simple 
first, last, and always, the Soviet commitment te 
education is a educa 


commitment to scientific 


tion, to technological education, io an educa 
Soviet 


form specialized functional tasks to the best of 


tion which will enable citizens to per 


their ability in their expanding industrial so 
c1ety 
The 


sO as to 


Russians orient then 
the 


their 


educational eftorts 
the 


and 


maximize returns from it for 


rivancement of politic al, miulitary, 


The 


in education for 


not 
They 


individual's 


economic objectives communists do 


education's sake 
do not believe in education for the 


sake. The 


general humanistic 


believe 


Russians want no part of liberal or 
Dhes 
Thei 


education 80 as to 


education want no 


generalists—only specialists main objec 


otter functional 


is to 
train, to mold, to develop the skills, the pro 


fessions, and the specialists required by their 


long-run development programs—specialists who 
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are capable of performing the tasks of running 
the 
the 
plish this, the 


bureaucratic machinery of 


And in 


Russians 


industrial and 


communist state order to accom 


were are ind will he 
training an army of scientists and technologists 
aims of general and 


Soviet 


Although professing the 


well-rounded education, the educational 
system in reality is uniquely geared to the train 
TASS 


ing of specialized manpower. By means of 


persuasion, of coercion if necessary, and of bold 
incentives, the Soviet state makes every effort to 
channel the best and largest share of available 
talent into professional occupations and into en 
gineering and scientific professions in particular 
Chis is clearly evident when we compare the pro 
fessional manpower situation and current train 
The 


education 


195 )was 


ing trends in the Soviet Union and the U.S 
stock of 
graduates in the 
5 300,000 


total professional! higher 
U.S.S.R. at the 


Projected additions of higher educa 


end of 


Southwest Regional Meeting, Amer 
Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 4, 1999 
in the com parisons helow refe 


‘ mploved in 


Based on addre ss 
ican Chemical Society 
[his figure 


to professional higher 


and those 
graduates 
the USSR The Soviet 
revealed Pravda, teb. 4 
the USSR. had 3,778,000 higher 
whom 3,027,000 


forces 


education 
economy of censu 
1959 


}959 


the civilian 


of population in 1960) 


that, as of January 


' 
education graduates, of were emprover 


in the civilian economy remaining 750,000 profes 


were in the armed estimated at about 


retired 


sionals 
! women graduates wh 


SO 000) i, 
100 OOO 


graduates, ar 


were not gainfully emploved (estimated at about 


for both categories 
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tion graduates in the next five years amount to 
335,000 annually. The total Soviet 
higher education graduates is less than one-half 
the number of college graduates in the U.S. The 
Soviet Union’s annual number of graduates will 
be probably 10°; less than ours. Turning now to 
field, the 


number of 


comparisons — by following — picture 


emicrges: 


TABLE 1 


U.S.S.R, and U.S, Professional Graduates 


additions of groduates 
in the next five years 


Stock of Soviet 

professional 

the end of 

1959 

Projected annual 
$.$.8.—U.S 

comparisons 


graduates ot 


General education, Soviet stock only V/; 
cultural, and socio as large as ours 
economic fields Annual additions half 
as large 
Soviet stock about !/; 
higher than ours 
Annual additions '/; 
higher 
Soviet stock about 
larger than ours. An 
nual additions four 
times as large 
Soviet stock '/3 larg 
er than ours. Annual 
additions three times 
larger 


: 
: 


Agricultural fields 


Health and medical 
fields 


Engineering fields 


matter 
the 


score card looks untavorable, no 


The 


how many reservations one makes about 


validity of such numerical comparisons. [t is all 
the more disheartening because, during the last 
10 years, there has not been a single study in the 
U.S. or in Western Europe chal 


lenge the proposition that, in qualitative terms, 


which could 


Soviet science and engineering education is not 
that in the West. faults are 
many and complaints about shortcomings are 


inferior to Soviet 
monotonous; but the basic proposition of qual 
itative comparability (and, at times, superiority 
of Soviet science and technical education) re 
mains in force 
Although many 


the 


American educators may dis 


pute theory, Soviet leaders believe that en 
gineers and scientists can perform managerial, 
administrative, economic, and business co-ordi 
nation jobs better than any generalist or any 
non-technically This is the 
simple consideration behind the fact that Soviet 


Soviet 


trained specialist. 


engineers manage industry, Soviet en 


gineers supervise planning and distribution, and 
a significant part of the Soviet government is 
even run by engineers and scientists. Perhaps 
one should not question the wisdom of the 
American liberal arts graduates and 


the 


presence ol 


generalists as golden nuggets in American 
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business world. The fact remains, however, that 
there are no such nuggets in the Soviet setting, 
and, what is more, the Soviet regime wants none 
of them. 

training large numbers of 


Soviet success in 


specialists on the professional level depends, to 


a large degree, upon the secondary school train 
ing. Today Soviet education is in a state of flux. 
During the 1950's, two central problems emerged. 
The first relates to the educational policy of the 
Soviet regime, and the second to current demo- 
graphic trends in the Soviet Union. It was not 
until recently that the goal of universal second- 
ary education has even begun to be approached. 
\s late as 1952, less than 10°, of 17-year-olds 
were able to complete the entire 10-year program 
of Soviet primary and secondary schooling. Ei- 
ther because of personal circumstances or the 
stringent academic requirements, some 90°%, of 
youngsters fell by the wayside. But by 1956, there 
were close to 1,500,000 secondary school grad 
uates. In relation to the corresponding age co- 
hort, the rate of completion of the 10-year school 
increased from less than 10 to 35°,. Admission 
quotas in higher education, however, did not 
expand appreciably in the intervening period, 
and, consequently, the majority of 10-year-school 


o* 


graduates found themselves outside the walls of 
institutions of higher learning. Meanwhile, al- 
though there have been some revisions in the 
primary and secondary school curriculum (the 
introduction of manual training and workshop 
activities are to be particularly noted), the pro- 
gram of skilled training and vocational prepara 
tion has not made much headway. As a result, in 
the course of the last few years, the problem 
has reared up with full force as to what should 
be the next step to prepare secondary school 
graduates for practical occupations. 

The second problem is that World War II not 
only made for tremendous physical devastation 
within the Soviet Union, but also played havoc 
with the Soviet population. In 1959, the Soviet 
population was 208,000,000, while 20 years earli 
er, just before the outbreak of the war, it was 
already 192,000,000. Had it not been for the war, 
the Soviet population would be 30-40,000,000 
more than it Also, the birth 
rate declined drastically during the war, and it 
is only natural to expect that the heavy losses 


actually is today. 


in population were reflected in the school en- 
rollment. While, in the fall of 1948, in the ele- 
grades (t-4) of Soviet schools there 
1953 thei 
12,000,000. 
the 


mentary 
were some 24,000,000 youngsters, by 
number had been cut in half, to only 
This staggering decline occurred in course 


of five years. Recovery since 1953 has been very 
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were still only 18,000,000 


The 


implication is that the prime age groups lor new 


slow, and in 1958 there 


pupils in the elementary grades obvious 


— 


additions to the labor force, as well as for those 


who are to serve in the armed forces or to con 


tinue their training in Soviet institutions olf 


considerably reduced 
felt 


during the 


higher learning, are now 


This 


out the 


deficit will continue to be through 


1960's, particularly early 
vears of the decade 

IL hese forces 
ential in triggering off “Khrushchev'’s Education 
al Reform.” No doubt, political factors also had 


a role, but the economic considerations predom 


two social were the most influ 


inated. For a year or so, Western observers were 
quite puzzled by what the future of Soviet edu 
have 
that 
effect, will 


onentation olf 


cation would hold. Now we enough evi 


dence to state conclusively the reform will 


intensify the 
Soviet 


not diminish but, in 


scientific and technical 


schooling. As far as general education and as fat 
as the social sciences and the humanities are con 


fall. The 


reorganization of the 


educational 
Soviet 


cerned, the ax will new 


reform envisages a 
complete secondary school from 10 to 11 years 


After 


completion of the eight-year school, most youths 


Che first eight years will be compulsory 


will be integrated into produc 
the 
their schooling will be continued on a part-time 

The three 
general polytechnical school with pro 


at age 15 or 16 


tive activity in labor force directly, and 


basis only. grades, 9-11, will 


he called 
duction 


upper 


these grades will be 
8-10 in 1956 
will be in 


training,’ and 


more selective than were grades 


The scientific and teciinical content 
tensified in these three’ upper grades, as well as 
through the general school structure itself, as re 
vealed by a brief comparison of the present 10 


year and the new | 1-year curriculum: 


TABLE 2 
Changes in Soviet Curriculum 


11-year 
Proposed 1963 
Curriculum 


10-year 
1957 
Curriculum Net Gain 
in Instr 
Hours 


Instr 


Instr 
9 Hours 


Hours . 
General (language, 
literature, human 
ities, and social 
sciences) 4,692 4,884 38 192 
Scientific (sciences 
and mathematics) 3,332 31 3,727 29 395 
Applied activities 
and vocational skill 


subjects 4,217 33 


12,828 100 


1,454 
2,041 


2,763 25 


TOTAL 10,787 100 


2.041 hours of in 


vocational 


¢ 
The bulkbof the additional 


be allocated to 


struction sub 


jects 1454 
Lice I he 


and workshop and industrial pra 


sciences will gain 395 instruction hours 
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and the addition to the humanities will be only 


192 classroom hours. But what this redistribu 


tion overlooks is that the polytechnical sub 


jects’ will be science- and technology-oriented 
Over one-third of polytechnical instruction will 
be technology applied SCICTICE and two-thirds 
will be industrial arts and skill subjects. In other 
words, although the content will be of an applied 
nature, it will be closely tied in with regular sci 
ence and mathematics instruction 

In addition to the curricula changes one 
must emphasize the very favorable situation in 
the supply of teachers. Of the total 1,800,000 
teachers on all levels of the Soviet school system, 
half are teachers in 


900,000 secondary school 


about secondary schools 
teachers 
or mathematics teachers. The 
is that of the 


tbout 25.000 


Among these 
440,000 are science 
current trend in teacher 
110,000 teachers 


are science or mathematics teachers 


training 
trained annually 
\nother factor which should give us pause is 
the question of money. All education, and pat 
ticularly science and technological education, ré 
The Soviet 


controls all types of education, and most educa 


quire money and much of it state 


tional expenditures are borne by the State 


which spends annually seven per cent of the So 


viel gross national product In 


proportional 
terms, this is twice as much as we spe nd on edu 


cation; in absolute terms, we are about even 


[his actually means that a country which is less 
half 


education 


than as rich as we are spends as much on 


as we do. We, afford 


an effort which matters crit 


who can most 


are saving most on 
ically for the long-run welfare of the nation 
Most education 


free. A 


stipends and scholarships gets paid for going 


in the Soviet Union is tuition 


successful student through a system ol 


to school. And it is largely by lessening the eco 
individ 
ible 


to apply such stringent selection and to channel 


education 
that the 


nomic burden of upon the 


ual and his family Soviet state is 


by means of incentive the national talent into 
helds of specialization it deems most desired 
Soviet science and education do serve the state's 
military, political, and power objectives. But in 
pursuing these objectives, they often fulfill their 
full 
We often fail to grasp this in trying 


effort Today the So 


self-purposiveness and thus get benefit and 


full credit 
to understand the Soviet 


viet Union is in a new phase in its economi 


evolution: more hands doing physical labor have 
to be replaced as rapidly as possible by machines 
ot skills I he Soviet 


and technologists which th 


ind higher quality irmy of 


scientists, engineers 


Soviet Union has trained in recent years and 
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will continue to train is to be deployed to 


achieve this task. In order to succeed in this, 


what the Soviet Union apparently needs most 


of all today is higher quality in the laboring and 
technical skills 
past, is being called upon to perform a specific, 
functional task in developing these skills. This is 
the essence of 


And Soviet education, as in the 


Khrushchev’s educational reform 
which has been largely overlooked by many in 





Educational Ticker Tape 


NEW POSTS. 
Arthur W. Foshay, executive Horace 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, elected president, Associa 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
National Commission on 
ident—John S. Millis 
versity Vice president 
of Missouri 





officer Mann 


Accred'ting election: pres 
president, Western Reserve Uni 
Elmer Ellis, president, University 
secretary-treasurer—John A. Perkins 
Delaware Thurman White 
and D. Mack Easton clected president and vice president 
National University Extension Association James 
M. Davis, director, International Center, University of 
Michigan, is serving as president, National Association of 
Foreign Student 

Paul L. Ward, professor of history and head of the 
department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
as president 


and 
president, University of 


Advisers 


will as 
Sarah Lawrence College, July 
15 Andrew D. Holt is now president University of 
Abbott Kaplan has succeeded Hans 
Simons as president, New School for Social Research 
Ethan A, H. Shepley, chancellor, Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo.) appointed president William R. 
Wood, vice-president, University of Nevada 
will Alaska, effective in 
July Stanley 2. Wenberg, assistant to the president 
University of Minnesota, named vice-president and ad 
Bryce L. Crawford, Jr., chairman 
will Theodore ( Blegen 
D. Lincoln Harter, assistant 
planning and development 
vice-president and 
Wagner College 


sume duties 


[ ennessee 


become president, University of 


ministrative 
School of Chemistry 
who is retiring June 30 


assistant 


succeed 


chancellor for 
Buffalo 
director of planning and development 
Sept l 

George E,. Holbrook, vice-president, E, I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co vice-president, Engineers Joint 
Franklin D, Murphy, chancellor, University 
appointed chancellor, University of California 
effective July | Robert 8. MeCollum, 
Bureau of Security and Consular 
Department, named vice-chancellor, Uni 


to the vice 


University of will become 


elected 
Council 

of Kansas 
Los Angeles 
administrator 
S. State 
Denver Oswald Tippo, Eaton Professor of 
Botany and chairman of the department, Yale University 
of Colorado 
Cornell University 


deputy 
Affairs, | 


versity of 


appointed provost, University 
A. MeCarthy, director 
executive secretary Association of 
New Educational Policies 
Max American 
Universitv; O. Meredith Wilson 
Milson C. Raver 

Leachers Association 

New York 
School of 
Arts 


Stephen 
l ibrarv elected 
Research Libraries 
Commission: 
civilization, Brandeis 
president, University of 
Mary 


members, 
Lerner professor of 
Oregon; and 
land State 

Appointments at 
Walter A Anderson 
Knedle }y 


hat 


executive secretary 
deans 
and John W 

Jules Back 
research professor of economics D. Gale John- 
son and Peter H. Rossi dean, Social 
Division, and director, National Opinion Research Cen 


University : 
Education 
College of and Science 


named Sciences 
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the West. The what 
kind and what for—is again being resolved not 
the individual, but in of the 


There is a lesson in this, too. I hope 


age-old issue of education 
in favor of favor 
Soviet state 
we never will have to resort to such devices, but, 
will 
the betterment of our own 


in order to avoid them, we have to begin 


to do much more for 


education before it is too late. For education can 


be no better than society is willing to make it 


Chicago R. Jean 
College of Liberal Arts for 
Women, University of will become dean on 
July J Harvard University appointments: Fred 
L. Glimp, dean of admissions and financial aids to stu 
Harvard College, July 1; John H. Finley 
man, General Education Program, Harvard College 
fall; Benjamin Rowland, ft Professor of 
Arts, July 1; Harry Levin, Irving Babbitt 
Comparative Literature, July 1; William W 
sistant professor of education, July 1; and Agnes Mongan 
Martin A. Ryerson Lecturer on the Fine Arts, July | 

At University of Washington (Seattle) 
Katz, dean, College of Arts and Sciences; Marion A 
Milczewski, director of libraries, July 1; and Kenneth 
Allen July 1 John 
B. Page, dean of the Graduate School, A 
and M. College of Texas dean, Graduate 
College, lowa State University Doris Silbert. 
professor of music, Smith dean, effective 
in July Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr., dean, Buchtel 
College of Liberal Arts, and director of graduate study 
University of Akron, appointed dean of the newly estab 
lished Graduate effective July 1, Other appoint 
ments, all effective in September: George W. Kneppet 
department of history; Dominic ]. Guzzetta, pro 
William H deisel, Jr 
Isaac Bacon, professor ol 
Yeshiva College, named dean 
Cornell Univer 
July 1 Carl 
philosophy and 


ter, respectively, University of 


Brownlee, acting dean 


Pennsylvania 


chair 
next 
Fine 

Professor of 


dents 
Gleason 


Cooley as 
Solomon 


associate director of libraries 


college and 
will become 
July | 


College, named 


Division 


head 


fessor of education; and assistant 


professor of education 
linguistics and acting dean 

Patricia Cross, acting dean of women 
sity, appointed dean of students, effective 
Y. Ehrhart. department ot 
religion, Lebanon Valley College, will 
dean of the college, July | 
Northeastern University, 4!! 
J. Cavanagh (education), Clarence 
arts), and Carlo E, Gubellini 
Kenneth G, Ryder appointed 
Joseph M. Troxell, superinte ndent 
and High School, Sao Paulo, Brazil, named director, In 
ter-American Schools Service, American Council on Edu 
Washington D. ¢ effective July 1 Appoint- 
ments in U.S, Office of Education: Kenneth Little 
director, Survey of Federal Programs in Higher Educa 
tion; Virgil R. Walker Fducational Statistics 
Branch; and Herbert §S 
Division of Higher Education 

Halbert E, Gulley named director of the new Exper 
imental Research Center in Public Address and Discus 
University of Illinois R. Philip Hugny, assist 
ant director, Advanced Studies Program, St. Paul's School 
Concord, N H become Sept ] 
John W. Campbell, director of Wagner 
College, is holding the Long Island 
University Merrimon { uninggim, dean Perkins 
School of Theology Southern Methodist University 
named director, Danforth effective July 1 

Robert L. Bancroft, associate modern 

languages, Denison University, is on a leave of 
Peru Center 


chairman 
assume duties as 

New assistant deans at 
effective July 1: Thomas 
Thompson liberal 
business administration) 
assistant to the 
American Elementary 


provost 


cation 


director 


Conrad, co-ordinator of research 


sion 
will director on 
development 
Sane 


now post at 


Foundation 

protessor ot 

two-veatl 

absence to direct the Lima Binational 

Robert V. Esmond is now assistant director, univer 
( be . 


ontinued on 
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The Commune i;xperiment in 


Communist China 








Translated by Ping-teh Sie and Douglas Rugh 





Central Connecticut State College, New Britain 


TRANSLATORS’ INTRODUCTION: The movement to estab 


Communist China began in the 
1958 I he 
e} 


originated among the peasants in the 


lish communes in 


spring of movement is reported to have 
agricultural co 
above The 


who has 


and dictated from 


scientist, D. D 


operatives was not 


Indian Kosambi, visited 


China frequently in recent years, states the commune 


idea was strongly opposed it first by the ¢ inist 


rn 


Party representatives at the local and provincial ley 


informed of the failure of 


which had 


els. Presumably they were 


the agrogorod schemes been abandoned 


by the U.S.S.R 
Chinese 


is being unproduc tive 


peasants had been under strong pressure 


to imcrease production Some insisted that production 


could be increased more by consolidating the smallen 


units of the agricultural co-operatives and by plan 


ning a larger-scale attack not only on agricultural pro 
industry, and 


Lhe 


in experimental 


duction but also on forestry, mining, 


on education and welfare activities finally 


were pe rmitted to go aly id on basis 


with loans and technical aid from the party as well 


cadres. The first People’s Commune” then was estab 


lished in 1958 and was 
called the “Sputnik People’s Commune 
By Aug. 29, 1958, the 


Chinese 


Suiping, Honan, early in 


Central Committee of the 


Communist Party described the movement 


In positive terms as the logical result of the march 


of events.” In October it officially claimed that with 


help and encouragement more than 90‘ 


peasant families had become members of 


John Strom the 
visit the China mainland with State Department ap 


munes first and only American to 


proval reported that most of the communes were 


sull on paper and that, before they could beoome a 


reality, there would have to be a vast construction 


program of dormitories, canteens, and nurseries. The 
full 


some sources, popular support ind is moving rapidly 


goal of 


movement has governmental and, according to 


towards — the total communization of — the 


pe asantry. 


Ihe size of the commune may range from 2,000 to 


20,000 families, though the large commune 1s 


very 


not considered desirable so far as administration is 


concerned. Formed by a merging of the former agri 


cultural co-operatives, the commune in its admin 


istrative units is identical with the county and district 


ontrolled issemblies and elected 


= 
It i» ‘ 


othcers. The 


by popular 
people are organized into brigades and 
squads, with leaders chosen on the basis of successful 
Work is assigned 
ity of the group and every project is thoroughly dis 
While the 


»bey, the pre 


ex perience iwccording to the ¢ pac 


cussed in advance workers are given orders 


which they iminary discussions lend an 


itmosphere of voluntary initiative and participation 
The individual Chinese 


that 


peasant in the commune 


is said to realize his needs and those of his fam 


ily are guaranteed. To the majority of peasants, who 


formerly, he victims of landlords, drought 


flo« re 


is something of an 


wert 


famine ind disease, the commune may ippear 


economic paradise of social 


curity. For the small fraction 
of the 


expe ricnce 


prosperous peasants i 


population, the commune must be a_ bitter 


They all are 
effort and 


now team members pal 


ticipating in a group bolstered by prop 


iwanda technique s of proven effectiveness 





EXPERIMENTAL (Draft) CONSTITUTION’ 


The “Sputnik” People’s Commune 


Suiping County. Honan Province, China: April, 1958 


The first 


that 


China was 
Honan. It 


Agricultural Cooperatives 


Commune in Communist 


established in Suiping Count 


Was composed ol 27 


9,300 families and 43,000 peopl 


{rticle 1 
cial 
the 


The People s Commune is a basic sO 
under 
Party 


and the People’s Government. It seeks to include 


organization, voluntarily organized 


guidance of the Chinese Communist 


Summer, 1960 


all affairs in the scope of this Commune such as 


Printed in full in the Jen Min Ji/ 
Daily Peking, Sept. 4, 1958 
articies selected for 


[hose omitted reter to 
desired construction 


Pao People 
Nori I he 


education 


T RANSLATOR'S 


publication relate to 


property ; 


Supph and Credit 


abolition of private 
projects (6 the 
Departments (7-8), collective leadership and production 
medical 


lent 


units (13), wage system (14), grain rationing (15 


vices 1s the treatment of disabled and depen 
, ' 


19), housing (20), and auditing and accounting (26 
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agricultural and industrial production and ex 
change, and cultural, educational and_ political 
affairs. 

Article 2—The 
mune is to solidify 


purpose of the People s Com 


the socialistic system and to 
create positive conditions which will pave the 
the Theretore 


endeavor, 


way for advent of communism. 


it must with maximum effort, to dé 
velop industrial and agricultural production as 
well as cultural and educational enterprises in 
the most rapid and most economical manner in 
order to bring the technological and cultural 
revolution to realization and to narrow the gap 
between rural and urban life and between man 
ual and mental labor. 

When we reach the level of a high rate of pro 
duction and a high social consciousness among 
the people, we can then move gradually away 
from the socialistic way of “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work” to 
‘From each according to his ability, to each ac 
cording to his need.’ 

{rticle 3 
may cntel 


\s for 


reactionaries, and others who have been deprive dl 


Anyone attaining the age of sixteen 


this Commune as a regular member. 


those who are landlords, rich peasants, 


of their political rights, these may be admitted 
as unoflicial members. When they have regained 
their political rights according to law, they will 
then be eligible for regular membership. 
is obliged to obey the regula 


kvery membet 


tions of the Commune, to practice the resolu 


tions, to observe the labor regulations and to 


respect. public property. Regular members, ex 


cept those who are insane, have the right to vot 
and to be elected and to SUPervise the affairs of 
the Commune. Unothcial members are not elig 
rights, but they are entitled 


ible for the above 


to the treatment 
{rticle 4 All 


are incorporated into the Commune must turn 


same ecconom 


\ori ultural Coop ratives which 


over their property according to the communisti¢ 
Spirit, without regard to the size of their shares 
If there is anv debt, except for debts related to 
the expenses of the current year, the Agricultural 
Cooperative must be held responsible for debts. 
member of an 


Every Agricultural Cooperative 


will retain in his name his share of the total, but 


he may not receive dividends from such shares 
The Commune assumes financial responsibility 
for those members of the Agricultural Coopera 
tive who have previously borrowed money for 
investments 


Any 


not required to contribute a 


attaining the age of sixteen is 


to the Com 


membe1 
share 


mune Fund for membership; any person who 
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transfers out of the Commune or who dies may 


not have his shares withdrawn 

* > - 
{rticle Y 
bers so that 
both culture and skills (tec hniques) 


The Commune must develop its mem 


they are well-rounded workers with 


The Commune must have a tree education 


program that is closely co-ordinated with labor. 


It must provide universal elementary education, 
gradually the goal of 
must 


and in order to achieve 


having all school-age children enrolled, it 
set up schools for special leisure-time education 
so that all able-bodied youth can complete thei 
higher elementary education 


The shall 


goal of each large division having an agricultur- 


Commune gradually achieve — the 
al high school in order to enable all able-bodied 


youth to finish their senior high school educa 
tion by means of special leisure-time education. 
When the establish- 
ment ol 


meet the needs of the Commune, and the pro 


proper time comes for the 


technical institutes or universities to 
duction rate has developed to the highest degree, 
the working hours are to be reduced in order to 

time for learning. The Commune 
must encourage and help the members to pursue 
First im- 
prove the seed strains, the soil, the forests, ani 


increase the 


scientific studies on a universal scale. 


mal husbandry, wipe out plant disease and 


pests, improve machinery and extend experi 


mental stations 
frticle 10—The Commune will practice military 
life. Able-bodied males of sufficient age and vet 


erans will be organized into militia and given 


to unde 
When they 


their regular wages will still be 


regular military exercises. They are 


take 


dre in 


the duties assigned by the state 
training, 
paid by the Commune 

Phe Commune assumes the responsibility of 
mobilizing the 


the people when they are demobilized. Families 


people and providing work tor 


ot soldiers who died or were disabled on the 


battlefield or are inactive will be adequately 
taken care of by the Commune 

Article 11 
the 


For the 


The Commune is organized on the 
district Each 
sake of work it 


organize in 


basis ol district is a Com 


the 
he 


mune. behooves 


Commune to this manner 
Nou As this first 


experimentally 


commune was estab 
Agricultural ( oopera 


that 


TRANSLATORS 


lished members ot 


given this their contribution 


credited to 


tives were assurance 
wer 


exact 


them in case the 
then 


would be experiment 


later abandoned and they could claim the 


amount of their contribution 

TRANSLATORS’ Note: In China each province is divid 
ed into counties 
ed into four districts 
follow exactly 


hsien) and each couniy is usually divid 
communes did not 


leration was given 


hsiang Later 
the district plan as consic 


to population density and other geographic factors 
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peopl S$ representatives of the district act con 
currently as the represent itives of the Commune, 


members on the 


ind committee of the people's 


assume the 
1 hie 
Commune 
head ol the 
( Chill 


px opl 


representatives in the district shall 


he ad 


othce of manager in the Commune 


of the and 


district is the head of the 
head is issistant 


The staff of the 


serves at. the 


the assistant 
Commune administrative 


rune same time as the 


representative COMM LELEE ol the district 
frticle 12—The 
igement of the 
assembly of the members’ representatives. Impot 
dl 


GLISCUSS¢ 


supreme authority for the man 


Commune rests with the general 


Commune are: to be 


them. This 


tant affairs of the 


incl decided by assembly must in 


clude representatives of all production units and 


representatives of the tollowing phases ol like 


women, vouth, the aged, cultural and educa 


tional personnel, medical personne l, technicians 


busine SS 


industrial personnel an 


pe rsonnel, 


MINOrity groups 


\ managing committee to manage the atlairs 


of the Commune Is to be assembly 


of the 


committee is to be 


elected by the 
represt ntatives 


This 
] 


Com posed ol the Cal 


members managing 
and 
Commune and certain 


There 


the following sub-committees or departments 


issistant-head of the 


number of committee members to be 


agriculture, water conservancy, lorestry, animal 


husbandry, industry, communications, finance 


supply, trade, culture and education internal 


iflairs and labor, military and security, plan 


ning, scientific research. Personnel in charge ol 


these sub-committees o1 departments are to be 


committee and 
ipproved by the general assembly. Ther 


look ifte) 


Managing COMIMILLLEE 


nominated by the management 


should 


be a standing committee to dail) 


routines in the 
\ censorship committee to censor the aftairs 


] 


Commune is to be elected in the general 


ot the 


issembly. The composition of this committee is 
Vict chan 


The 


under thy 


to include a chairman and _ several 


number of members 
ofhcal 


guidance of the state censorship organization 


men and a certain 


are to perform thei duties 


system and 


{yticle 16—The 


grain rationing system is based 


practice ot the 


on the prin iple 


From each according to his ability 


obse rved 


] 1 
lowing regulations must be 
member voluntarily 


1. Positive 


Respect 


participation in iat 
for public 1 


bot! e quantit' 


C,uarantee 
ir work 
directives 


1. Ober 


Voluntary cooperation 


Summer, 1960 


must strengthen its political 


l he 
work 


Commune 


strengthen its education in communisti 


thought and reliance on the poor peas 


put Its 


ints and on the positive elements of the lowe 


Class 


farmers’ to deve lop a communistic idea ol 


emulation in labor and criticism in order to 


make every member act according to the prin 


ciple Krom each according to his ability,” vol 
LPLAarily 


frit 


public dining halls, nurseries 


The Commune must organize the 


ind sewing shops 
in order to emancipate the women trom the bond 
For the convenience ol 


ige ol household altairs 


management, public dining halls and nurseries 
ire to be established in each production unit 


| hose 


or trhurseries May 


who do not like to use public dining halls 
LT hose 


to bring in 


feel free to do otherwise 


using public dining halls are tree 
own special dishes (floods 


hall, 


wages provided by the 


IT he wcople who 
peo} 


and 


thei 


work in the public dining nursery 


seWwIng shop will receive 


Commun Fees for services rendered to the 


members of the Commune are to be collected on 


Phe pub 


he principle ol cost (no gain o1 loss 


lic dining halls must raise vegetables, hogs, and 


chickens so they may improve the food constant 


ly. The Commune must set up clinics (hygien 


ind gradually establish a central hos 
| 


medical 


stations 


center) which will have the capac 
iccommodate thre SCTIOUS Cases I ich mayor 
on will have a clinic to care for the light 
cases. Lach production unit will provide its own 
midwifery and public nurses, so they will look 
medicine, 


work 


mit, the Commune will establish sanatoria 


ilter preventive nursing ol patients 


ind the midwifery When conditions per 


provide facili 


frticle 21—The ¢ 
cultural, 
Thy 


| 


ViInnl 


OmMinurne must 


ties for recreational and gymnastic ae 


tivities uugh these activities, members will 


health in body and in mind to make 


sound citizens in the communistic society 
goal of having 


| Fach 


Pheotlise 
club 


Commune must attain the 


its own library, theater and movi 


major division must have its recreational 


| 


ma theatricals, glee clubs, and various 


Each production unit must 


amateul 


have its own 


room and a place for listening to the 


total income of the ( 


[he 


be distributed according to the following 


Ommunne 
hould 


Drincipies 


i 





CONFERENCE 


Depreciation is to be deducted from the gross 
income. 

Tax is deducted for the state. 

Food for the members of the Commune is to be 
deducted. 

Wages and rewards in cash 

Items of public welfare, such as education, sani 
tation, cultural and welfare projects, and should 
not exceed five percent (5%) of the total in 
come, 

The balance goes into the public capital fund. 
This goes toward increasing production (com 


The 


a goal of accumulating 


munication, construction, et ) Commune 
must gradually achieve 
a one-to two-year supply of food. Also a similar 
balance of money for wages for one to two years. 


The distribution of income must be based on 
the principles that will guarantee a production 
rate of increasing speed. Following the increase 
of production, the wages should be increased 
annually but the increase of wages should be 
less than the increased rate of production. 

When the standard of living of the members 
of the the standard of the 
prosperous middle-class farmer, then the rate of 


increase of wages should be reduced in order to 


Commune reaches 


guarantee a speeded up development of indus- 
try and the realization of the mechanization of 
agriculture and the electrification of the country- 
side. 

Article 23~The Commune seeks to practice a 
planned economy. The Commune should form 
ulate a construction plan and an annual sched 
ule according to the program of planned econ- 


REPORTS 


A Bustling 


in a Year of Transition 


\ IEWING THE LIVELY February, 1960, convention 
of the School Admin- 
istrators, What was it that pushed registration 


American Association of 

totals beyond previous records, that filled the 
that 

meeting rooms with intent, earnest discussants? 

Perhaps it was realization of the urgent prob- 

lems that confront American schools in the dec- 


general sessions to overflowing, crowded 


ade ahead. It may have been the release of pres- 
sure from the frustrating "50's and the hope for 
in the ‘60's. It 
could have been a zeal for professionalization 
stimulated by the AASA for the ad 
vancement of school administration. 


less argument and more action 


program 
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omy of the state and the concrete situation of 
the Commune itself. The Commune must pro- 
duce for the major division a concrete plan fot 
its factories, mines, pasture lands, and forests 
and plans for the application of skills, distribu- 
tion of production and the use of labor, in order 
to build up a system in terms of strict respon- 
sibility and rational exercise of discipline and 
rewards. Likewise, the major division will have 
to carry out the same kind of plan for its pro 
duction units. 

The formulation of a production plan, con- 

struction plan, a plan for the sale and exchange 
of products and the plan for transportation and 
transfer of merchandise, and the plan for the 
purchase and setting up of machines, the plan 
for banking services and wages—these must all 
undergo review by the national economic plan 
ing administration in order to become integrat- 
ed on a national scale. Then they are to be put 
into prac tice. 
Article 24—The Commune practices the prin 
ciple of industry and thrift; it must mobilize its 
members to be industrious and productive, to 
make full use of the capacity of the Commune 
in order to overcome all kinds of difficulties. The 
Commune must stick to the principles of thrift 
in order to reduce the cost of production, Op- 
pose all kinds of luxuries and waste, all kinds 
of equipment and construction that are not nec 
essary for production. Anything which can be 
managed by the principle of simplicity must be 
simplified, 


Convention 


The 1960 convention was built around big 
issues: Harold Benjamin on curriculum, New 
York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and Montana's 
Rep. Lee Metcalf on finance, auto maker George 
Romney on citizenship responsibilities, Agri 
culture Daft 
values, Harvard's Herold Hunt on professional 
advancement, physiologist Donald Stullken on 


Secretary Ezra Benson on moral 


space exploration, Eric Johnston on communica- 
Lawrence Derthick on edu 
cation and Florida's Supt 
Bailey on adult education. By following up the 
issues raised in the general sessions, the 143 sec 


tions, Commissioner 


freedom, Thomas 


tional and group meetings, many of them ar- 
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ranged by the more than 40 allied organizations 
taking part in the convention, presented a cohe- 
that attracted packed 
half of 


meetings were devoted to some aspect of curric 


siveness and coherence 


audiences. Significantly, nearly these 
ulum content or instruction. 

The $10,000,000 display of educational mate 
rials by the Associated Exhibitors was unusually 
imaginative. The number of new electronic gadg 


machines, science aids, building 
furnishings 


even 


cts, teaching 


plans, and unveiled this year in 
Atlantic City 


tors. It truly was the greatest school equipment 


amazed veteran administra 
show on earth. 

Whatever it was that 
Atlantic City, it was a spirit that pervaded the 
convention. School administrators displayed a 
fervor that them 


for “Creating and Coping with Change,” 


brought educators to 


ready 
the 


and resolution showed 
conference theme 

If the boardwalk spirit permeates the profes- 
sion, the next few years will be ones of unusual 
1960, meetings 
are bringing together 


accomplishment. In regional 


throughout the country 


superintendents, school board members, profes- 
sors of administration, and 
ofhcers to extend AASA’s plans for a higher level 
ot professionalization in each state. A major goal 
is to get ready for the new provision requiring at 


school state school 


least six years of college preparation in accredit 
ed institutions for new members after 1963 

At the 
gram in co-operation with other allied organiza 


same time a broadened research pro 


tions—in such significant areas as reviewing na 


tional testing programs, assessing of teaching, 


and evaluation of school systems—will bring 
new competence to the job of school manage 
ment. Reports read at Atlantic City showed how 
these and other projects have become the action 
program of \ASA, 

In many ways the bustling, transitional 


\ASA 
exciting 


<) 


1960 


convention was indicative of the busy, 
challenging years ahead for the school 
administrator. 

MARTIN Essex 
Superintendent of Schools 


{kron, Ohio 


The Secondary-School 


Principals Convention 


0 vER 4,300 enthusiastic secondary-school admgn 
the 44th Annual Convention of fhe 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Pifin 
to find 


istrators at 
National] 

cipals, Portland, Ore., 
some of the many problems confronting them 
Feb. 27-March 2, 
tion was given to a discussion of the program of 


tried answers: to 


For a few days, special atten 
English language arts in the comprehensive sec 
ondarv school. A special committee will prepare 
fall an 


result of this discussion at the convention 


ind release next over-all statement as a 
Special reports were given on the Staff Utiliza 
Study directed by ]. Lloyd Trump, now 
secretary, NASSP. Supplementing this 
was the premiere of the dramatic motion picture, 


And No Bells Ring,” 


terrelationship among large-group instruction, 


tion 


issocialt 
which shows the in 


small-group instruction, independent study, and 


the teacher team. Attention also was given to a 


discussion of more than 50 other problems com 
mon to most schools today. 

James B. Conant and his staff gave a progress 
report on the Study of the Junior High School. 
Dr. Conant reported that, in his study of the 
junior high school, he found a great spread in 
the need for stiffer courses, 


reading ability; 
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seven 50-minute periods daily, and one hour of 


homework for seventh-grade pupils (progress 


ing to two hours for ninth-grade pupils); overem 


phasis on interscholastic athletics and on school 


bands; and need for teachers trained for junior 


work foreign lan 


he stated 


high school Concerning a 
guage, the 


the funds public opinion so desires, and really 


only if community has 


qualified teachers can be obtained should in 


it should 
He strongly urged 


I hose 


pl i¢ 


struction start in grade three; otherwise 


start in grade seven or eight 


four years of a foreign language. Finally 


educational reformers who wish to throw 


tical courses out of the high school are, to m 
mind, talking nonsense 


Lowell A. Burkett, 


American 


assistant cCxecutlve ( 


retary, Vocational Association, dis 
cussed the implications of the Conant re port for 
quality education in the comprehensive second 
ary school and its relations to vocational educa 
tion. He believed that this study and report wil 
give a greatel balance to our secondary-school 
program 
Pres Lee 


Technology, 


California Institute of 
1970 5! ‘ ol 


DuBridge, 
that, by 


stated those 


graduated from high school will be attending 
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offered five 
gestions for high schools to improve the chances 


better 


some college or university. He sug 


for students to be admitted: create an 
atmosphere in which inte llectual achievement is 


recognized, admired, and respected; provide a 


solid base of academic subjects required of all 
J | 


students; the wide variations in. the 


intellectual capacities among any group of stu 


recognize 


dents; urge high school teachers and college and 


university teachers to work far more intimately 


together in re-examining the subject-matter con 


tent of high-school and inculcate in 


all 
ing, more of the adventure of learning 
Keith New York Stock 


Exchange, stressed ways in which the high school 


COUTSCS; 


students ol levels more of the love of learn 


Funston, president, 


can deal with economic illiteracy in this countrys 
He pointed that 
should 


out teachers of economics 


have college training for teaching eco 
nomics, that teaching techniques should be im 
proved, that economics should be a required 


course of all high-school students, and that eco 


CHILDREN 


Tus IMPACT OF THE MASS MEDIA on children and 

life was explored and discussed at the 
Annual Conterence of the Child Study Asso 
America, March 21, in New York City 
An audience of 1,000 parents and professionals 


family 
Oth 

clation ol 
heard a diversity of expert views covering ques 
tions of program quality, moral values, the r¢ 
sponsibility of parents, program producers and 
stake of the 
adolescent in the mass media, and practical 


business interests, censorship, the 
Ways 
ol getting the best from the media 

Selma H. Fraiberg, 
work, Tulane | 


that, through television, 


associat protesson ol so 


told 


hninhe-Vveal 


NIVErSILy, 
the 
old has experienced the best and. the 


clal case parents 
average 
worst ol 
our world Phus, commercial sponsors must ac 
cept the responsibility of being educators even 
though they do not like it or want i 

Mrs. Fraiberg condemned the cheap fiction and 
shown television for blunting the 


brutality on 


moral sensibilities of children. Viewing this as 
an almost impossible challenge to the efforts olf 
parents to give their children a moral education, 


aske dl, 


sadism and 


‘How can we teach revulsion against 


the 


she 
destruction of human life when 
the child’s commercial fiction feeds the appetite 
for sadism and makes murder trivial? 


Kdgar Z 
of Education, Ohio Stat 


Friedenberg, visiting fellow, College 
University, called for 


a stiffening of the public’s demand for more r¢ 
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nomics can be a “most exciting” course. 


Kugene Galanter, associate professor of psy 


niversity of Pennsylvania, forecasted 
learning. He 


cribed the process of machine teaching and pre 


chology, l 


the use of mechanization in des 


dicted that “within the next four years, we ought 
the 


to sec 


existence of machine teaching pro 


grams in elementary, secondary, and college sub 


pects 
Othe 

annual banquet honoring Paul 1 

Dec. 31, 1959, 


the executive 


convention included thi 
EK licker, who 


almost 20 years as 


features of the 
retired alten 


secretary of the association; and a 
the \ssociation ol 
Secondary-School Principals and the NASSP to 
Ellsworth Tompkins, the new executive secretary 


1960. 


reception given by Oregon 


as ol Jan. I, 
Water E. Hess 

Associate Secretary 

National Assoc 
Secondary-School Princ pals, NEA 


I} ashineton, te oe 


lation of 


AND MASS MEDIA 


sponsible broadcasting. Criticizing the testimony 
of a network executive who would give sponsors 
primary control over program content, he said, 
Society had better see to it pretty quickly that 
the economic health of broadcasters depends on 
ethical behavior as well as good business prac 
LICes., 

the efforts of the media to 


Pointing at mass 


appeal to everyone, Dr. Friedenberg said that 
these efforts represent al danger to adolescents in 
Ther 
adolescents’ 
the 
viewer, the agency and the 


particulal 
the 


is 2 deep-seated conflict be 


needs for growth and 


the 


tween 


self-definition, and interests ol average 


He 
thre 


happy sponsol 


accused the mass media of believing that 


average viewer must be kept happy for the sake 


of business. Because of this “infinite desire to 


please, not much gets through that would help 
any of us, young or old, make better sense out 


of our lives 
Frederick Rainsberry, supervisor of children’s 


programs for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor 


poration, that worth-while programs fon 


said 

had been needlessly hamstrung by 
people who separate entertainment from educa 
Mi “Children 
are vitally entertained in the informa 
’ He cited CBC 


for 


children 


tion. According to Rainsberry, 

search for 
tion s weekly one-hour television 
children from eight to 14 as an 


The 


magazine 


example of how this works program is 
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planned to blend social ind aesthetic exp then 
riences through dance, puppelry, documentar icy vy tine to the special pl wTrams on week 


efforts and give non-conflicting, prime 


film, significant personalities ind dramatt end evenings 


Josette Frank, Children’s Books and Mass 
suggestion and a Media Department, Child Study Association 
turned the spotlight back on parents, saying, 


“t If we use tel We often blame television, movies and comics 


tion 
Mr. Rainsberry also issued a 


warning to parents who leave their children in 


the care of the television s¢ 
tter without frequent exam for our own shortcomings.” She commented that 


CMmotlons arouse cl 


vision as a_baby-si 
nation, we must expect that negative influences this may account for the strong 
on our children will go unchallenged. By watch whenever the mass media are discussed 
ing what we may not approve, as well as sharing \. D. Buchmueller, executive director, Child 
what we want our children t \ Study Association, pointed to the need for posi 
velop more cooperative ind constructive tive action by the audience We must all pro 
tudes to television viewing fessionals and parents, make the mass media out 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 5 business because. whether we like it or not. thes 


ciation of America, spoke out strongly , 
goes well bevond criticizing what 


government censorship, Saving that I 1s y \“\ ' 
Cc «l | ( Cc mus Support ind chcourage 


ve, i. Gi IM prove taste It would he 
businessmen incl producers in 


constructive way possibli if we are to see 


il improvement in the standards and val 


of the mass media 


open invitation to the fast yuck producers to 


as far as the law allowed 


At a round-table discussion on “Getting the 
Best from the Mass Media,” Robert Saudek, T\ 
producer, called for a massive effort to be made 
by the creative people of the broadcasting in xecutive Director 
dustry to fill the gap of “quality” programs fon 


children. He proposed that the networks pool 


BUCHMUELLER 


KDUCATOR’S BOOKSHELF 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Sir Eric Ashby. Technology and the Academics, Lon- ment of a Negro on ritish Gt 
i rt ! ' kind 


don: Macmillan (New York: St. Martin’s Press). secondary school pup 
1958. Pp. vii, 118. $3.25. . . 
kor the most part essavs on the historical and « Oliver ( - ( armichael. | niversities: ¢ ommonwealth 
porary re lationships between the niversities a | and Ameri« an; 4 Comparative Study. New York: 
pure and applied sciences, Pro ind sigi + Harper, 1959. Pp. xx, 390. $6.00. 
re presented \ cineramic sketch of universities 
onwealth a those in the U.S.A 


1 


vanization bare stucient prok 


Richard Bardolph, The Negro Vanguard. New York: 
Rinehart. 1959. Pp. 388. $6.95. 
An analytic study of the Negro leaders in America, fro 


r aspect 


mater 


70 to the present, in the arts, politics, race, religior 
ts, business, profession und education. Based o Marshall Clagett, editor. Critical Problems in the His- 
iphical works periodical irticles monographs tory of Science. Madison: University of Wisconsin 

as ox > , eee ef 
secondary writings, as well as on personal int Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 555. $5.00. 

\ worthwhile. readable contribut pers oF the history and philo oph 

role in higher and ‘ sional 

butions at 


Giuseppe Boffa. Inside the Khrushchev Era. New 
York: Marzani & Munsell, 1959. Pp, 226. $5.00. 

Ihe chief Moscow correspondent of the Italian Commun 
ist dailv L’Unitg, 1953-58, analvzes and evaluates, fa 


book 


ibly in nearly all instances, the developments it George 5. Counts. Khrushchev and the Central Com- 
le Goviet interest | mittee Speak on Education, Pittsburgh: University of 
re “stupefving” and the USSR Pittsburgh Press, 1959, Pp. xi, 66, $2.50. 
6 Ihe second of the Studies in ( mnparative Falucat 


the world leader in education Translate fron 
1 by Prof. William H. E. Johnson, University of 


SS.R. during those vears 


Italian edit 

Pit gh, brings a masterly analvsis of Soviet educa 
E. R. Braithwaite. To Sir, With Love. London: Bod- lation of the 
ley Head. 1959. Pp. 188. 13s. 6d. 


An interesting autobiographical accou of 
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Wm. Theodore de Bary, editor. Approaches to the 
Oriental Classics. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xix, 262. $4.75. 

Subtitled “Asian Literature and Thought in General Edu 
cation this volume contains papers on Oriental tradi 
curriculum 
problems in 


tions in the college 
tal literature, and 
humanities 


some great works of Orien 
teaching the Oriental 


Kighth Congress of the Universities of the Common- 
wealth, 1958. Report of Proceedings. London: Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
1959. Pp. xxix, 101. 12s, 6d. 

Addresses and discussions on problems of higher educa 
tion by British Commonwealth educators and their Amer 
ican guests. A good example of international educational 
COOP ration 


Stanley Elam, editor. Research Studies in Education: 
1958. Bloomington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 130. $3.50. 

\ listing of doctoral dissertations underway and recent 
ly completed doctoral dissertations in some three dozen 
in education index and a 


areas followed by an author 


research methods bibliography 


Joseph H. Fichter, §.J. Parochial School: A Sociologi- 
cal Study. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 494. $6.00. 

By interviews tests, and questionnaires, Fr 
Fichter analyzes the world of an elementary Catholic 
parochial and compares it to other parochial 
schools and a public school. Concludes that the parochial 
school performs a public function 


observations 


school 


Harold H. Fisher, editor. 
sia. Bloomington: 
Pp. xiv, 240. $5.00. 
Fssavs by 13 specialists, such as John A. Armstrong 
S. Curtiss, and George L.. Kline, reviewing recent 
ican scholarship on Russian social 
and These, together 

useful 


American Research on Rus- 
Indiana University Press, 1959. 


John 
Amer 
humanities 
with the appended notes 
critical bibliography of Russian and 
Soviet culture in English 


« ience 
ScICcnce 


constitute a 


Charles Frankel, editor. Issues in University Educa- 
tion, New York: Harper. 1959. Pp, xiv, 175, $3.95. 
Richard Mckeon, Robert Ulich, J. Robert Oppenheimer 
and seven other American scholars discourse, with great 
er or lesser scholarship, on problems of higher education 
in the U.S. and elsewhere 

E. L. French, editor. Melbourne Studies in Educa- 
tion, 1957-1958. Carlton, Victoria, Australia: Univer- 
sity of Melbourne Press (New York: Cambridge Ur 
versity Press). 1958. Pp, xi. 124, $4.50. 
Well-documented essavs by five 
student failure South 
and French education 


Australian professors on 


Australian educational history 


K. Grue-Sorensen, Opdragelsens historie, HII, Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendal, 1959. Pp. 314, 


\ Danish textbook in the history 
late 18th century to the present 
Scandinavia 


from the 
Covers mainly Germany 
England, and the greater and 
including 20 John Dewey 


of education 


France, and 


lesser educators pages on 


illustration on cover) 


Fred M. Hechinger. The Big Red Schoolhouse, Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1959, Pp, 240. $3.95. 
An interestingly 


from 


written survey of Soviet schools, mainly 
from the ori 
ginal, A lesser piece of writing by a great ne wspaper in 


terpreter of American education 


derived source materials too remote 


A. V. Judges, editor. The Function of Teaching. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 1959. Pp. 172. 15s. 
Seven scholars, including Lord James (Manchester Gram 
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mar School), contribute stimulating essays on the educa 
tional thought of T.S. Eliot, Mannheim, Maritain, Buber 
Freud, William James, and William Temple, The editor's 


introduction 1s penetrating 


Deana Levin. Soviet Education Today, London: 
Staples Press (New York: John De Graff). 1959. Pp 
170. 15s (83.00). 

\ good, brief description of the 


1958, but 


school system in 


The appendix 


Soviet 


incomplete and non-analytical 


of syllabi and tests is valuable 


Patrick McCauley) and Edward D. Ball, editors. 
Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Southern Education Reporting Service, 1959. 
Pp. viii, 174, $4.75. 

\ “factual 


finance 


Southern school at 
buildings, and special services, followed 


and objective report on 
tendance 
section on statistics, Segregation-desegregation 


by a long 


is only touched upon in passing 


Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Catholic Viewpoint on Educa- 
tion. Garden City, New York: Hanover House, 1959. 
Pp. 192, $3.50. 

\ statement of the 
Catholic education in the U.S 
its own that of the 
convenient summary 


and outlook of 
background of 
school. A clear, 


theory practices 
against a 
secular 


history and 


Edward McCrensky. Scientific Manpower in Europe. 
New York: Pergamon Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 188. $6.50. 
\ comparative analysis, based on documents and inter 
views, of government employment of scientists and en 
Britain 


and other European countries, One chapter on the high 


gineers in France, Germany, Great Scandinavia 


er education of ¢ ngineers in I urope 


Robert G. McPherson. Theory of Higher Education 
in Nineteenth-Century England. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 127. $2.00. 

A study of the views of such higher educators as Edward 
Copleston, William Whewell, Cardinal Newman Mark 
and Henry Sidgwick. The decline of the classical 
and the rise of the liberal education 


Pattison 
tradition ideal are 


documented 


Kenneth Mellanby. The Birth of Nigeria’s University. 
London: Methuen. 1958. Pp. 263. 25s. 

Ihe first principal of University College 
cribes the 1948, its growing 
of higher 


Ibadan, des 
institution s origin in pains 


and its development into a significant centet 


le atrning for Negroes and 


whites 

Maleolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke. The Campus 
and the State. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
Pp. xii, 414. $6.00. 

A careful examination of 


relations 


challenge and response” in 


involving universities and state governments 
with special references to such problems as finance, per 
sonnel, and academic freedom and control. The compari 


son with British conditions and the 50-page bibliography 


are added features 


S. G. Raybould, editor. Trends in English Adult Edu- 
cation. London: Heinemann, 1959. Pp. xiii, 258. 21s. 
Fssavs on developments and problems in the major areas 
England. Documen 


of contemporary adult education in 


tation, statistics, and a very brief bibliography 

H. G. Rickover. Education and Freedom, New York: 
Dutton, 1959, Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Reprints the Admiral’s addresses which vigorously attack 
the faults of educators, Well 
and often ill-in 


learns little and for 


American education and 
conscientious to a degree, but 


Admiral 


meaning 
formed and illogical. The 


gets littl 
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Karle D. Ross. 
College: 4 
Ames: 
$4.95. 
An illust 


footnotes, but a 


The Land-Grant Idea at lowa 
Centennial Trial Balance, 1858-1958. 


lowa State College Press. 1958. Pp. 


ited 


appraisal ot a century of 


brief 


VITV IS NOTICE 


development N\ 


general s ment of sources. Some 


Fritz Schulze. Padagogische Stromungen der Gegen- 
wart. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1958. Pp. 111. 
5.80 marks, 

Brict 


thought 


inalvses of the va 


West German 


Richard H. Shryock. The University of Pennsylvania 
Faculty. Philadelph University of 
Press. 1959. Pp. 25 

\ study of 


Pennsylvania 


faculty problems progran 


the basis and document 


Intervicws 


comparison made with 


eign universities 

Mortimer Smith. A Citizen's 

Schools. Washington: Council 

1959. Pp. x, 95. $1.00. 

An interestingly 
mpolr il 

puatoiuc \ 
cners Rather 

knowledges the 


indel, but 


Manual 
for Basic 


for Public 
Education. 
and 


written 


concise 
education for school boar 
useful guide for 

simplified na 
leadership of W 

claims Essentialism i in part 


ly the C.B.I This 


e form, but hardly to the 


may be true 


spi 


Timoshenko. 


York: 


Stephen P. 
New 


Education in 


Pp. iii, 47. 


Engineering 


McGraw-Hill, 1959. 


Russia. 


ot the hustors general 


and research work in 


1odology 


S.S.R. Includes observations of 


Renzo Titone. Educazione U.S.A. Torino: Pontificio 


American educational philosophy and psycho 


Washburn 


special ittention to Carleton 
| 


ll-informed about US. e« 


Erich A, Walter, editor. Religion and the State Uni- 
versity. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1958. Pp. vi, 321. $6.50. 

kssavs by scholars of the three 


major faiths on 


in higher education, in the university community 


particularly in the state supported university I he 


nelude curriculum, guidance, and church-state relat 


Sloan Wayland and Edmund de 8. Brunner. The Edu 
cational Characteristics of the American People. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Columbia University. 1958. Pp. iii, 258. $3.00. 
\ sociological analysis and 
concerning the 
US 


College. 
*" interpretation of the sta 
aspects of education 
Census, Useful for refer 


Various 


Earl Weinstock. The Seven Years, New York: Dutton. 

1959. Pp. 254, $3.75. 

Ihe transformation of a R 
Nazi 


Comn 


and 


Howard W. Winger, editor. Iron Curtains and Schol- 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


IMPORTANT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Bent and McCann—ADMINISTRATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


Ready in June. 





Butler and Wren—TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS, 
New Third Edition, Ready in September 





Cook and Cook—A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION, 
New Third Edition, 371 pages, $6.75 
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McGRAW-HiILI. BOoOE: COMPANY 
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